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ACCOUNT  OF  A  SEA  VOYAGE  TO  JAVA,  1878-9, 
BY  CAPTAIN  EDWIN  BABSON 
OF  NEWBURYPORT 

Weitten  by  His  Daughtee,  Imooeke  ix  1947 

This  is  the  account  of  a  sea  voyage  taken  in  1878-9  on 
the  Barque  Lizzie  H  by  Captain  Edwin  Babson,  his  wife 
Annette,  his  daughter  Imogene,  eighteen  years  old,  and 
his  son  Francis,  three  and  a  half  years  old.  Capt.  Babson 
was  born  in  West  Newbury  on  June  17,  1831,  and  was 
married  in  Amesbury  Sept.  3,  1857  to  Annette  French 
Morrill. 

The  Sunday  before  we  left  Newburyport  we  went  to  a 
beautiful  Palm  Sunday  service  in  historic  old  St.  Paul’s 
Church  (since  burned  down  and  now  rebuilt  in  Colonial 
Style).  After  saying  goodbye  to  relatives  and  friends  we 
left  by  train  for  New  York  City.  The  large  city  with 
its  stores  full  of  luxuries  was  very  interesting  to  our  eyes, 
and  old  Trinity  Church  with  its  surrounding  graves 
seemed  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  went  there  to  a 
devotional  service  for  Good  Friday,  which  seemed  a  fitting 
prelude  to  our  great  adventure  on  the  sea.  The  ship  was 
in  Brooklyn  and  was  full  of  activity  when  we  boarded  it. 
It  was  a  barque  of  about  1,000  tons  burden,  with  two 
masts  rigged  with  square  sails,  and  one  mast  with  fore  and 
aft  sails.  The  cabin  w’as  finished  in  beautiful  panels  of 
satin  wood,  upholstered  benches  were  built  in  on  either 
side  and  in  the  center  was  a  stationary  table.  From  the 
cabin  the  companionway  led  to  the  upper  deck.  In  the 
after  part,  leading  from  the  cabin,  were  the  large  mas¬ 
ter’s  stateroom,  with  double  bed,  chests  of  drawers,  and 
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an  alcove  for  charts  and  the  “slop  chest”  from  which  (for 
a  price)  the  sailors  were  supplied  with  any  extra  clothinj? 
they  might  need ;  there  was  also  space  for  a  bed  for  little 
brother.  There  was  another  stateroom  for  the  young  lady 
daughter,  and  the  necessary  toilet  room  for  the  family. 
Forward  of  this  cabin  was  the  dining  saloon,  and  leading 
from  that  were  the  staterooms  for  the  first  and  second 
oflicers,  the  steward’s  room,  a  storage  room  for  cabin  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  steward’s  pantry.  On  the  ship  in  addition 
to  the  officers  there  were  the  Chinese  cook  and  Chinese 
steward,  a  Swedish  carpenter,  and  about  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  sailors  of  various  nationalities,  principally  Scandina¬ 
vian. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Easter  morning  on  which  we  were 
towed  out  from  Brooklyn  Harbor,  the  sails  were  set,  and 
when  the  pilot  left  us  in  his  little  sailboat  we  felt  we 
were  really  launched  upon  our  journey.  Then  began  the 
regular  ship’s  routine  of  four  hour  watches  on  and  off, 
and  the  two  “dog  watches”  of  4  to  6,  and  6  to  8  p.m.  that 
allowed  the  two  groups  of  sailors  to  alternate  their  night 
duty.  We  all  enjoyed  the  “dog  watches”  when  nobotly 
was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  and  little  brother  could  be  as 
noisy  as  he  pleased.  The  discipline  on  the  ship  was  rigid. 
The  Captain’s  family  was  not  allowed  to  go  forward  of 
the  main  mast,  nor  to  speak  to  the  sailors  on  duty  at  the 
wheel  or  elsewhere.  The  Captain  and  his  family  had 
their  meals  with  the  first  officer  at  table,  but  the  second 
officer  ate  at  a  separate  time.  I  have  forgotten  when  the 
carpenter  ate,  but  he  had  his  food  served  in  his  cabin 
which  also  was  his  work-shop.  The  first  part  of  the  trip 
we  had  fresh  meat,  chicken  and  a  pig  that  was  killed  on 
board,  but  later  the  food  was  principally  salted  and  canned 
meat  and  vegetables.  We  were  always  happy  when  Thurs¬ 
day  came  with  its  ham,  which  we  liked  better  than  the 
salted  beef  and  pork.  We  used  to  quote  to  the  beef  the 
sailors’  jingle: 

“Old  boss,  old  boss,  how  came  you  here  ? 

From  Sacarap  to  Portland  Pier 
I  carted  stones  for  many  a  year, 

’Til  killed  bv  blows  and  sore  abuse 
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They  salted  me  down  for  sailors’  use. 

The  sailors  me  they  me  despise, 

They  pick  my  bones  and  curse  my  eyes, 

They  curse  my  eyes  and  pick  my  bones, 

And  pitch  me  over  to  Davy  Jones.” 

In  those  days  the  canned  food  was  not  prepared  as  scien¬ 
tifically  as  it  is  at  present  and  often  in  the  tropics  we 
heard  explosions  that  told  us  our  can  of  clams,  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  bursting. 

As  we  left  shore  a  little  touch  of  sea-sickness  from  the 
gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  made  us  aware  that  we 
were  really  on  the  open  ocean,  but  it  soon  passed,  and  the 
days  sped  happily  on  our  way  to  the  equator.  We  enjoyed 
seeing  the  fiying  fish,  the  Portuguese  men-of-war  that 
floated  on  the  sea,  and  the  sea  gulls  and  an  occasional 
albatross  in  the  air.  Once  in  an  electrical  storm  we  saw 
the  balls  of  St.  Elmo’s  fire  on  the  ends  of  the  spars,  and 
once  at  some  distance  we  saw  a  w’ater  spout,  and  we  w’ere 
very  glad  it  did  not  come  nearer,  as  it  has  been  known  to 
swamp  a  ship.  The  time  passed  quickly.  We  had  a  good 
library  on  board  and  we  especially  enjoyed  a  series  of 
bound  Cornhill  Magazines,  in  which  I  remember  reading 
with  much  interest  Thackeray’s  account  of  “The  Four 
Georges.”  We  had  plenty  of  sewing  to  do;  pieces  of 
cross  stitch  tapestry  and  some  dresses  to  make,  one  in 
particular  being  of  pink  and  white  pineapple  fibre  brought 
home  by  the  Captain  on  a  previous  voyage,  and  which 
his  daughter  looked  forward  to  wearing  in  Java.  A  good 
deal  of  time  had  to  be  spent  in  amusing  little  brother, 
who  had  to  be  kept  quiet  while  the  officers  were  sleeping  on 
their  watch  below.  He  liked  to  be  read  to,  and  I  smile 
when  I  now  remember  that  I  taught  him  to  recite  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life.”  The  carpenter  made  us  some 
chess  men  of  wood  with  pegs  to  hold  them  in  place  on  the 
board,  and  my  father  and  I  played  chess  and  also  card 
games  occasionally. 

My  little  brother  had  long  golden  curls,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  my  tender-hearted  mother  could 
not  bear  to  have  them  cut,  but  cruel-hearted  sister  wanted 
him  to  be  a  “little  man,”  and  one  day  bravely  cut  them 
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off,  and  the  carpenter  who  was  ship’s  barber  finished  the 
work. 

We  had  varioiis  types  of  weather,  winds  and  calms, 
showers  and  heat.  The  rains  were  always  welcome  to 
supply  water  for  the  sailors  to  do  their  necessary  washing, 
and  to  freshen  the  air.  As  we  approached  the  vicinity 
of  the  southern  ocean  the  weather  became  cooler  (it  was 
winter  there)  and  we  had  a  stove  put  up  in  the  cabin  for 
comfort.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (we 
were  too  far  south  to  see  it)  we  had  a  terrific  storm  of 
several  days  duration.  The  ship  was  under  reefed  sails 
and  the  enormous  seas  dashed  over  the  decks,  and  poured 
down  into  the  cabin.  The  sailors  (two  of  them  were 
needed)  were  lashed  to  the  wheel  to  keep  them  from  being 
washed  overboard.  One  terrific  wave  swept  one  of  the 
boats  that  hung  above  the  side  of  the  cabin  away  from 
its  stanchions  and  into  the  ocean.  One  was  bent  like 
a  piece  of  small  wire.  The  mechanical  steering  appa¬ 
ratus  was  broken,  the  wheel  had  to  be  lashed  in  place, 
and  there  we  lay  for  hours  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  sea. 
The  cargo  was  of  cases  of  kerosene,  and  the  ship  was  so 
driven  over  on  its  beam  ends  by  the  terrific  storm  that  a 
portion  of  the  cargo  shifted  and  the  ship  could  not  right 
itself.  When  the  storm  abated  and  we  could  look  out  on 
deck  the  mountainous  waves  were  so  high  it  seemed  a 
wonder  that  we  had  survived  the  storm.  The  steering 
apparatus  being  broken,  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys  had 
to  be  installed,  and  it  was  with  that  that  we  had  to  con¬ 
tinue  our  voyage  to  port.  Also  the  part  of  the  cargo  that 
had  shifted  had  to  be  brought  up  from  the  hold  and  cast 
overboard  to  right  the  ship  before  she  could  proceed. 
Many  of  the  cases  were  broken,  and  the  cargo  being  so 
inflammable  great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  fire. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  with  only  occasional  squalls 
as  we  sailed  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  after  128  days 
out  of  sight  of  land  the  Captain  said  “Tomorrow  you  will 
see  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  ahead  of  us,”  and  sure  enough 
there  it  was ;  it  gradually  developed  into  the  Island  of 
Krakatoa  that  in  1883  was  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion.  As  we  sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda  the 
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water  was  glistening  with  the  light  from  animalcules  in 
the  water — it  was  like  sailing  through  a  silver  sea.  We 
were  to  stop  at  Anjer,  the  first  port  for  orders,  and,  as 
we  approached,  it  was  a  fascinating  sight.  The  sea  was 
covered  with  native  boats  with  their  latteen  sails,  and 
they  were  filled  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat :  live 
chickens,  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits,  bananas,  oranges, 
mangoes,  mangosteens  and  pineapples,  and  such  a  chatter¬ 
ing  there  was  as  the  bargaining  went  on.  Java  itself  was 
a  beautiful  sight  with  its  tropical  vegetation  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  background.  I  especially  remember  a  large 
banyan  tree  and  the  carpet  of  wild  flowers  that  covered  the 
fields. 

We  went  on  shore  in  one  of  the  native  boats  (called 
tambangans)  with  its  lateen  sails  and  native  crew.  They 
sail  very  fast,  and  often  splash  one  with  spray  in  crossing 
the  waves.  Very  exciting!  Anjer  was  a  small  settlement 
of  Dutch  people  and  was  later  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tidal 
wave.  The  Dutch  ladies  in  those  days  dressed  during  the 
day  in  native  costume  of  Kagaya  (a  white  jacket  much 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  lace)  and  sarong  or  folded 
skirt  of  cotton  decorated  in  batik  work  in  various  colors. 
It  was  a  most  comfortable  costume.  They  wore  no  stock¬ 
ings,  but  slippers  much  embroidered  with  gold  thread. 
The  men  wore  pajamas  of  batik  or  white  linen  suits  for 
more  dressy  occasions.  The  natives  wore  principally  a  loin 
cloth,  and  had  their  hair  twisted  in  a  knot  under  a  ker¬ 
chief.  The  women  wore  merely  a  sarong  or  sometimes 
a  little  drapery  over  one  breast,  and  the  little  children  ran 
around  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  Dutch  houses  were  very  comfortable,  of  one  story, 
made  of  stone  or  plaster  with  wide  verandas,  on  which 
much  of  the  time  was  spent.  The  servants’  quarters  and 
all  cooking  arrangements  were  in  separate  buildings,  and 
the  bath  was  a  little  house  by  itself.  It  had  a  tank  of  water 
on  one  side  from  which  one  dipped  the  water  for  one’s 
ablutions.  The  floor  sloped  to  make  drainage  to  the  out¬ 
side,  and  in  that  hot  climate  the  bath  was  used  many  times 
a  day.  At  noon  the  invariable  luncheon  was  the  riis  table, 
where  a  heaping  platter  of  hot  rice  was  served  with  addi- 
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tions  of  various  sorts  to  suit  one’s  taste:  chopped  meat 
balls,  fish,  curried  crab  meat,  prawns,  pickles,  chutneys 
of  various  kinds  and  different  condiments.  It  does  not 
sound  very  attractive  in  description,  but  it  was  really  most 
appetizing.  Pineapples  were  served  whole  and  sliced  from 
top  to  bottom  instead  of  across.  In  the  afternoon  every¬ 
one  took  a  siesta.  The  beds  were  wide,  hung  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting  and  in  addition  to  the  two  regular  pillows 
there  was  a  long  round  one  called  a  “Dutch  wife,”  that 
went  the  length  of  the  bed.  After  the  afternoon  rest  and 
bath  everyone  dressed  in  European  clothes  for  evening, 
and  gin  and  other  appetizing  drinks  were  served.  Then 
came  the  evening  drive  either  before  or  after  dinner.  We 
stayed  only  a  few  days  at  Anjer  and  then  proceeded  to 
Pekalongan,  a  small  city. 

At  all  the  ports  the  ship  was  anchored  out  in  the  roads 
with  quite  a  trip  necessary  when  going  to  shore.  I  do  not 
remember  much  about  Pekalongan,  but  our  next  stop,  at 
Semarang,  was  very  delightful.  It  was  an  attractive  city 
with  background  of  high  mountains,  one  of  which  was  an 
active  volcano,  from  which  smoke  arose  by  day,  and  at 
night  its  fires  glowed  and  lighted  up  the  clouds.  At 
Semarang  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  ship’s  agent 
and  his  family.  Their  name  was  von  Bruggen,  and  the 
daughter  Cornelia  (of  my  age)  proved  to  be  a  very  con¬ 
genial  companion.  She  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English  and 
Malayan,  and  acted  as  hostess  for  her  father.  She  very 
kindly  interpreted  for  us,  and  we  went  shopping  together 
and  exchanged  many  girlhood  experiences.  My  father 
planned  a  trip  for  us  into  the  mountains  for  a  several 
days  stay  to  see  the  coffee  plantations,  and  we  took  her  for 
our  guest  and  interpreter.  We  drove  in  low  carriages 
each  drawn  by  four  of  the  little  native  ponies.  The  native 
footmen  ran  by  the  sides  and  urged  the  horses  on  by  wild 
cries  in  going  up  the  mountains.  The  coffee  plantations 
were  beautiful,  with  their  small  white  blossoms  on  the 
trees,  and  the  mountain  air  was  very  delightful.  We 
stayed  for  several  days  and  it  was  a  pleasant  interlude  to 
life  on  the  sea.  Each  afternoon  there  was  a  shower  of 
rain  with  thunder  and  lightning  that  made  the  air  very 
refreshing. 
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Our  next  stop  was  at  Soerabaja,  a  much  larger  city  and 
bere  we  began  taking  on  our  cargo  of  crude  sugar,  bemp, 
etc.  to  be  carried  to  England.  Tbe  approach  to  tbe  city 
was  through  a  long  canal  and  it  Avas  most  interesting  to 
W’atch  the  women  washing  on  the  bank  and  the  naked  little 
children  of  all  ages  disporting  themselves  in  the  water. 
We  celebrated  both  Christmas  and  Xew  Year’s  Day  here, 
but  in  the  tropical  heat  it  was  hard  to  get  the  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  snow  and  merry  sleighbells.  We  had  one 
amusing  excursion  Avhile  there — to  Blue  Lake  in  a  lovely 
tropical  park  .  There  were  quantities  of  monkeys  on  the 
trees  and  Ave  bought  a  big  bunch  of  bananas  Avith  AA’hich 
to  feed  them.  It  AA'as  very  interesting  to  AA’ateh  them,  the 
big  old  grandfather  monkeys  AA’Ould  allow  only  the  mothers 
with  little  babies  clinging  to  them  to  come  up  and  be  fed, 
AA’hile  the  papas  and  bachelor  uncles  had  to  keep  their  dis¬ 
tance.  They  finally  SAvarmed  in  such  numbers  that  I  put 
the  bunch  of  bananas  behind  me  and  attempted  to  feed 
them  one  at  a  time.  One  sly  old  fellow  crept  up  behind  me, 
grabbed  the  aaLoIc  bunch  and  ran  off  AA'ith  it.  !^^y  small 
brother  AA’as  much  entertained,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
almost  afraid  of  the  old  monkeys  as  large  as  himself.  We 
spent  about  four  months  in  Java  very  happily,  but  AA’hen 
the  time  came  to  turn  homeAA-ard  Ave  Avere  quite  ready  to 
depart. 

We  had  a  sIoav  passage  out  the  Straits  of  Bali  with  head 
winds,  but  when  fairly  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  A'oyage 
went  comfortably  and  Ave  did  not  have  as  heavy  storms 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  on  our  outward  voy¬ 
age.  We  caught  some  fish  on  our  homCAvard  Avay.  albacore, 
barracuda,  etc.  We  had  a  mechanical  AA-ay  of  fishing.  The 
hook  with  bait  and  line  floated  in  the  wake  of  the  ship, 
held  by  a  slender  bit  of  tAvine,  when  the  pressure  came  of 
a  fish  on  the  line  the  twine  broke  and  a  wooden  rattle 
sounded,  and  we  ran  to  see  what  Avas  secured.  The  sailors 
sometimes  harpooned  a  porpoise  from  the  bows,  and  the 
liver  Avas  quite  good  to  eat.  Once  or  tAA'iee  we  caAight 
sharks  just  for  sport,  and  the  Chinese  cook  cut  off  the  fins 
and  dried  them  for  food.  The  Chinese  consider  them  a 
delicacy  for  soup. 
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In  going  north  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  we  thought  of  Xapoleon  and  of  his  lonely 
exile  there.  We  were  to  call  at  Falmouth,  England  for 
orders  and  we  arrived  there  the  latter  part  of  April,  after 
110  days  from  pilot  to  pilot.  Falmouth  is  a  beautiful 
city,  built  on  a  hillside  and  with  so  mild  a  climate  that  it 
is  called  the  English  Riviera.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor 
is  guarded  by  two  castles.  Our  ship  was  anchored  about 
two  miles  from  shore,  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  beautiful 
landscape  spread  out  before  us  in  its  springtide  luxuri¬ 
ance.  The  first  Sunday  we  went  on  shore  to  service  in 
an  old  parish  church.  The  soldiers  from  the  garrison 
marched  in  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  when  “On¬ 
ward  Christian  Soldiers”  was  sung  by  choir  boys  and  con¬ 
gregation  it  was  most  inspiring. 

The  latter  part  of  the  voyage  my  father  sutfered  a  great 
deal  from  his  old  affliction  of  asthma,  and  we  feared  the 
English  climate  for  him,  as  it  had  previously  proved  un¬ 
favorable.  However  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business 
affairs  and  we  were  planning  an  excursion  on  shore  to 
celebrate  May  Day  in  the  fields,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for 
he  passed  quietly  away  in  his  sleep  as  the  result  of  a 
weakened  heart.  When  the  Chinese  cook  who  had  been 
with  him  for  several  voyages  heard  the  sad  news,  he  asked 
to  come  to  the  cabin  and  with  streaming  eyes  he  took  my 
father’s  body  in  his  arms  moaning  “Mv  Captain,  my  Cap¬ 
tain.”  It  was  a  touching  spectacle.  After  the  necessary 
formalities  were  complied  with,  the  body  in  a  casket  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  American  flag  was  borne  in  the  ship’s  boat 
to  the  shore,  while  the  flags  of  all  the  American  ships  in 
the  harbor  floated  at  half  mast.  Our  beautiful  and  com¬ 
forting  church  service  was  held  in  a  dignified  mortuary 
chapel  in  a  cemetery  on  the  hillside  and  there  the  weary 
voyager  was  laid  to  rest. 

The  ship’s  agent  was  very  helpful  to  us  and  obtained 
passage  for  us  after  a  few  days  on  the  Cunard  S.S. 
Samaria  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  We  went  by 
train  through  the  English  countryside  to  Liverpool,  stayed 
overnight  at  a  hotel  there  and  embarked  on  our  homeward 
journey  the  next  morning.  The  ten  days’  trip  across  the 
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Atlantic  was  uneventful.  We  were  met  by  my  father’s 
older  brother  James,  then  taken  to  a  cousin’s  house  (it 
was  my  uncle’s  home)  for  luncheon  and  then  established 
on  the  railway  train  for  Xewburyport  for  our  sad  home¬ 
coming. 


PEIVATEEKIXG  IX  SHIP  FRANKLIN,  1780. 


Woburn  March  28,  1780 
I  Josiah  Porter  of  Woburn  having  Entred  on  board  the 
Ship  FranMin  now  in  Salem  harbour  Commanded  by 
Capt.  John  Turner  of  Salem  for  a  Cruse  of  three  months 
have  Received  of  Mr.  Zebadiah  Wyman  and  Col.  Loammi 
Baldwin  both  of  Woburn  the  Sum  of  one  hundred  &  fifty 
pounds  Lawfull  money  in  full  for  one  fourth  part  of  my 
Share  of  all  prizes  &  prize  Goods  that  Shall  be  due  to  me 
from  P.  Ship  when  P.  Cruse  is  made  out  or  till  her 
arival  back  again  In  penalty  of  not  fulfilling  the  above  I 
promise  to  pay  Zebh.  Wyman  &  Loammi  Baldwin  the  Sum 
of  four  thousand  pounds  Lawfull  money  on  demand 
Witness  my  Hand 

Attest  Bartholomew  Richardson  Josiah  Porter 

—  Baldwin  Mss.,  Essex  Institute 


Woburn  March  28,  1780 
To  The  Agent  or  Agents  for  the  Ship  FranMin 
Commanded  by  Capt.  John  Turner 
Sirs.  Please  to  pay  to  Mr.  Zebadiah  Wvman  &  Col. 
Loammi  Baldwin  one  fourth  part  of  my  Share  of  all  Cap- 
t\ires  Prizes  and  Prize  Goods  which  Shall  be  due  to  me 
the  Subscriber  on  account  of  the  above  P.  Ships  Cruse  and 
in  so  doing  you  will  oblige  your  Hume.  Sert 
Attest  Bartholomew  Richardson  Josiah  Porter 

—  Baldwin  Mss.,  Essex  Institute 


MILITAEY  SERVICE  OF 
COL.  ARTHUR  TREADWELL  DALTON,  1898-1932 


The  Oxly  Pkofessioxal  Army  Officer  From  Salem 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVIII,  page  300) 


In  Manila,  I  visited  the  office  of  Henry  W.  Pea¬ 
body  and  Co.,  commission  merchants,  a  very  old  firm 
which  originated  in  Salem  and  Boston.  As  a  small  boy 
I  remember  seeing  Manila  cigars  or  cheroots,  as  they 
were  called,  on  sale  in  the  apothecary  shops  of  Salem, 
which  had  been  brought  back  by  Salem  vessels.  While 
shopping  one  day  in  one  of  the  leading  retail  stores  of 
Manila,  and  purchasing  an  article  of  merchandise,  the 
small  box  in  which  they  placed  it,  bore  the  label  of  Daniel 
Low  and  Co.,  Jewelers,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This  long 
established  firm  is  still  in  existence. 

Again  Salem  “bobbed  up,”  when  in  company  of  a 
brother  officer  of  my  regiment  and  being  driven  in  the 
business  section  of  Manila,  I  heard  a  pedestrian  shouting 
an  old  nickname  of  mine,  from  school  days.  I  knew  at 
once  that  it  was  someone  from  Salem.  The  nickname  was 
one  that  was,  of  course  not  known  away  from  Salem,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  to  voluntarily  impart  it  to  new  friends. 
The  nickname  was  “Dolly,”  and  might  imply  effeminacy 
in  my  school  days,  of  which  I  was  never  accused.  It  was 
derived  from  the  first  syllable  of  my  last  name,  and  my 
older  brother  had  also  been  given  it.  Upon  hearing  this 
nickname,  I  ordered  the  “cochero”  of  our  vehicle  to  stop. 
There  appeared  a  young  Salem  man,  by  the  name  of  Roy 
Bartlett,  who  had  served  with  me  in  the  Massachusetts 
Militia  just  before  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  a  clerk  in  the  Civil  Government  and  stationed  at 
Malolos,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manila.  When  we  ex¬ 
changed  surprised  and  welcome  greetings,  if  he  called  me 
“Dolly”  once,  he  mentioned  it  at  least  twenty-times. 
Knowing  that  my  brother  officer  was  taking  it  all  in,  I 
(312) 
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knew  that  later,  I  would  be  good-naturedly  “razzed”  and 
my  prophecy  came  true.  It  was  a  month  before  I  heard 
the  last  of  it. 

After  a  few  months  in  Manila,  I  was  appointed  Battal¬ 
ion  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  of  the  3rd  Battalion, 
at  Camp  Gregg,  Bayombang,  and  proceeded  to  that 
Post  for  duty.  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Post  Quarter¬ 
master  and  Commissary.  The  town  of  Bayombang  was 
not  very  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  where  the  Jap¬ 
anese  landed  in  World  War  II,  and  began  their  march 
south,  finally  entering  Manila.  There  Avas  the  ordinary 
garrison  duties  at  Camp  Gregg.  In  December  1903, 
orders  were  received  relieving  the  27th  Infantry  from 
further  service  in  the  Philippines  and  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  the  Regiment  in  January 
1904,  embarked  on  the  U.S.  Army  Transport,  Logan  at 
Manila  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  California.  The 
Regiment  had  completed  two  years  Philippine  service, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  !Moro  country  in  ^Mindanao.  The 
Regiment  Avas  iioav  greatly  depleted,  about  one-half  of  the 
strength,  1700  officers  and  men,  when  Ave  arrived  in  1902, 
having  received  no  replacements.  We  were  all  glad  to 
be  going  back  to  the  good  old  U.S. A. 

From  Manila  our  first  stop  was  to  be  Xagasaki,  Japan. 
Just  before  sailing,  I  received  a  cablegram  from  Nagasaki 
signed  Fred  Lake,  telling  me  he  Avould  be  on  the  dock 
when  AA’e  arrived.  I  Avas  not  certain  just  who  Fred  Lake 
was,  but  I  immediately  recognized  him  as  a  young  man 
whom  I  had  known  many  years  ago  in  Salem.  He  was 
in  the  commission  business,  a  business  started  years  before 
by  two  uncles,  Avho  went  from  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  to 
Japan.  The  transport  took  on  coal  at  Nagasaki,  necessi¬ 
tating  a  stay  of  five  days  in  that  port.  During  this  time, 
Fred  Lake  was  most  hospitable  and  made  the  stay  very 
enjoyable. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  coaling  of 
the  large  transport.  It  was  done  wholly  by  hand  by  J ap- 
anse  AA’omen,  from  coal-laden  lighters  brought  alongside 
the  transport.  The  women  formed  an  endless  human 
chain  from  the  lighter,  to  the  transport  and  return.  Small 
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coal-laden  baskets  were  conveyed  on  the  tips  of  the 
womens’  fingers  to  the  transport,  with  amazing  speed  and 
the  empty  baskets  returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
lighter  to  be  refilled.  This  fueling  of  the  ship  took  five 
days  for  completion.  Even  this  seemed  rather  wonderful 
at  the  time,  when  one  considered  that  the  immense  ship 
was  “coaled”  entirely  by  hand  and  by  women. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Nagasaki,  1904,  the  Rus- 
sian-Japanese  War  had  just  started  and  we  saw  Japanese 
troops  embarking  for  the  battle-front.  Nagasaki  was  a 
good  sized  city  and  very  interesting  to  the  sight-seer,  espe¬ 
cially  the  retail  stores.  Facing  Nagasaki  Harbor  was  the 
Nagasaki  Hotel,  a  very  large  and  beautiful  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coaling  of  the  Transport,  we  naturally  made  the 
Hotel  the  starting  point  of  our  sight-seeing  trips.  The 
Manager  of  the  Hotel,  an  Englishman,  impressed  upon 
us  the  bad  custom  of  Army  and  Naval  personnel  and 
civilian  tourists,  temporarily  passing  through  the  city,  of 
over-paying  for  services,  especially  the  rickshaw  men.  The 
rickshaw  is  the  very  common  two-wheeled  vehicle,  drawn 
by  a  Japanese  coolie  between  the  shafts,  in  place  of  an 
animal.  The  rickshaw’s  seating  capacity  is  only  one  per¬ 
son,  and  very  comfortable.  The  hiring  of  this  vehicle  was 
the  habitual  method  of  sight-seeing  tours.  Japanese 
money,  at  that  time  was  worth  only  one-half  of  U.  S.  Cur¬ 
rency.  I  can  still  remember  hiring  a  rickshaw  in  front 
of  the  Hotel,  and  starting  out  on  my  first  sight-seeing  trip, 
at  about  ten  o’clock  A.M.  I  arrived  back  at  the  Hotel 
about  three  P.M.  Remembering  the  Manager’s  advice, 
I  went  into  the  Hotel  to  ask  him  what  I  should  pay  the 
rickshaw  man,  after  our  five  hour  trip.  To  my  utter 
amazement,  he  told  me  pay  him  exactly  twenty  sen  and 
no  more.  This  was  ten  cents  in  American  money.  Of 
course,  I  argued  that  this  amount  was  ridiculous,  but  he 
persisted  in  saying,  twenty  sen  and  no  more,  adding  “that 
we  have  to  live  here.”  I  returned  to  the  rickshaw  man, 
and  immediately  became  an  “accessory”  to  the  high  cost 
of  living,  by  giving  him  a  silver  U.  S.  dollar,  equivalent 
to  two  yen  in  Japanese  money.  The  coolie  withdrew  with 
his  rickshaw,  but  kept  halting  and  bowing  until  out  of 
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sight.  I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  pay  him  less  after  watch¬ 
ing  him  jog  along,  and  waiting  for  me  for  about  a  five 
hour  sightseeing  trip.  Xeedless  to  say,  this  transaction 
was  kept  secret  from  the  Hotel  Manager. 

Leaving  Xagasaki,  our  next  stop  was  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and  three  days  later,  we  left  for  San  Francisco. 
Upon  arriving,  we  went  into  camp  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  for  five  days,  awaiting  rail  transportation  East. 
Orders  were  received  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  Regiment, 
to  go  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  and  Columbus  Barracks, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Headquarters,  Band,  1st  and  2d  Bat¬ 
talions  to  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  3rd  Battalion  to  Colum¬ 
bus  Barracks.  Columbus  Barracks  was  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  besides  'being  a  Bat¬ 
talion  Post,  was  also  a  Recruit  Depot,  or  distributing 
point  for  recruits.  As  I  was  3rd  Battalion  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary,  I  went  with  my  Battalion  to  Columbus 
Barracks,  Ohio,  where  I  assumed  these  duties.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  was  detailed  as  Post  Exchange  Officer,  Prison  Offi¬ 
cer,  Commanding  the  5th  Company  of  Recruits  and 
Judge-Advocate  of  a  General  Court-Martial.  The  service 
at  Columbus  Barracks  was  very  pleasant,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  in  a  good-sized  city.  Many  social  activities 
at  the  Post  and  in  civilian  circles  in  town,  were  much 
enjoyed. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  the  3rd  Battalion  was  ordered  to 
Fort  Sheridan,  where  the  Regiment  was  again  united. 
Fort  Sheridan  was  a  Regimental  Post,  twenty-six  miles 
north  of  Chicago,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Here 
we  performed  the  usual  garrison  duties.  In  1906,  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  ordered  that  all  U.  S.  troops 
make  a  practice  march  of  200  miles  or  more  each  year, 
a  36-mile  march  each  month  and  a  12-mile  march  each 
week.  Also  that  all  mounted  officers  complete  a  90-mile 
horse-back  ride  annually.  In  the  summer  of  1906,  the 
Regiment  began  a  240-mile  march  from  Fort  Sheridan 
to  Camp  Benjamin  Harrison,  10  miles  from  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  The  march  took  12  days,  Sundays  excluded, 
averaging  about  20  miles  a  day.  Upon  arriving  at  Camp 
Benjamin  Harrison,  we  went  into  camp,  where  we  were 
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to  remain  for  about  four  months,  to  assist  in  the  field 
training  of  National  Guard  troops  from  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States,  who  were  continually  reporting  for  two  weeks 
training.  Upon  completion  of  this  service  the  Regiment 
was  ordered  to  return  by  rail  to  Fort  Sheridan.  The 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment  asked  permission  from  the  War 
Department,  which  was  given,  to  march  back  to  Fort 
Sheridan,  making  a  total  of  -480  miles.  Upon  arrival  we 
found  orders  from  the  War  Department,  for  Headquarters, 
Band  and  two  Battalions  to  proceed  to  Havana,  Cuba,  for 
service. 

Cuba  was  being  re-occupied  by  the  United  States,  on 
account  of  chaos  and  corruption  in  their  self-government. 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood  was  ordered  to  command 
all  U.  S.  forces  in  Cuba,  and  established  his  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  small  town  of  Marinao,  seven  miles  from 
Havana.  We  had  had  only  three  days  at  Sheridan,  after 
our  long  march,  when  we  left  by  train  for  Newport  News, 
Virginia.  Here,  we  boarded  a  chartered  transport,  the 
Senaca,  and  arrived  in  Havana  Harbor  three  days  later. 
We  were  then  assigned  for  station,  at  Camp  Columbus,  six 
miles  from  Havana  and  one  mile  from  Marinao,  General 
Woods  Headquarters. 

Having  previously  undergone  the  required  physical 
and  mental  examination  for  promotion,  I  expected  my 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  1st  Lieutenant  any  day  now. 
However,  in  February  1907,  I  was  detailed  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  to  take  charge  of  one  hundred  dishonor¬ 
ably  discharged  soldiers,  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and 
convey  them  to  Fort  Jay,  New  York  at  Governor’s  Island, 
New  York  Harbor.  Having  delivered  the  prisoners,  I 
received  the  anticipated  orders  promoting  me  to  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  assigning  me  to  the  22nd  U.S.  Infantry  at 
stations  in  and  around  San  Francisco,  California.  I  then 
requested  a  month’s  leave  of  absence,  before  joining  my 
new  Regiment,  and  for  a  very  good  personal  reason.  I 
intended  to  be  married.  The  month’s  leave  being  granted, 
I  proceeded  to  Salem,  Massachusetts  and  on  March  14, 
1907,  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Ann  Perley  of  Salem. 
After  the  wedding  reception,  following  the  church  cere- 
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mony,  we  left  for  California,  and  I  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  22nd  Infantry  at  Angel  Island,  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  duty.  I  was  assigned  to  a  Battalion  of  the 
Regiment,  at  Alcatraz  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Al¬ 
catraz  was  then  a  Military  Prison  where  dishonorably  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  were  serving  long  terms  for  serious 
offenses.  The  Battalion  of  the  22n(l  Infantry  was  doing 
duty  as  guards  of  the  prison.  This  was  rather  a  drab 
Army  station  for  my  bride’s  first  Army  post. 

Two  rather  unusual  incidents  occurred  on  our  honey¬ 
moon  trip  to  California.  At  Chicago,  where  we  had  a 
brief  stop-over,  we  were  met  by  two  former  friends  of 
mine,  one  a  Lieutenant,  stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and 
the  other,  an  Ex-Captain  of  the  Army.  On  the  train,  en- 
route  to  California,  we  read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  ex- 
Captain  had  forged  the  name  of  an  Army  disbursing  offi¬ 
cer  to  some  Government  checks,  had  succeeded  in  cashing 
them  to  the  extent  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  was  now 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  About  a  year  later,  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  in  British  Columbia,  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  prison  tenn.  The  second  incident 
occurred,  when  our  train  reached  a  small  junction  point, 
named  Sparks,  Nevada.  Here  we  were  held  up  for  48 
hours,  by  severe  fioods  on  the  main  line  to  California. 
Passengers  from  California  to  Goldfield  and  Tonopak, 
Xevada,  the  branch  line  from  Sparks,  were  delayed  for 
the  same  reason.  During  this  delay  at  Sparks,  we  met  a 
fine  looking  young  married  couple,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  Goldfield,  and  stated  that  they  had  recently  lived  in 
Xome,  Alaska.  They  knew  all  the  officers  stationed  at 
Fort  Davis,  whom  I  also  knew.  The  day  after  we  arrived 
at  Alcatraz,  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  bore  glaring 
headlines  and  an  account  of  a  cold-blooded  murder  at 
Goldfield,  Xevada.  To  our  great  amazement,  the  killer 
was  the  man  we  talked  with  at  Sparks!  It  seemed  that 
while  they  were  living  in  ?7ome,  Alaska,  his  wife  became 
enamoured  of  a  suave  White  Russian,  and  left  her  hus¬ 
band.  However,  she  later  repented  and  went  back  to  her 
husband.  Although,  naturally  enough,  not  confiding  in 
us  at  Sparks,  they  were  then  on  their  way  to  Goldfield  for 
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the  express  purpose,  so  the  newspapers  alleged,  of  killing 
the  Russian  w'hom  they  had  learned  was  in  Goldfield!  It 
seems  that  the  husband  and  wife  entered  a  saloon,  where 
the  Russian  was  also  a  patron,  and  the  husband  shot  and 
killed  him  wuthout  a  word.  He  was  later  tried  at  Reno, 
Revada,  but  acquitted.  If  I  remember  correctly,  his  de¬ 
fense  was  “the  unwritten  law.”  That  we  should  meet  a 
forger  and  a  killer,  on  our  short  hone'^unoon  to  California, 
we  thought  most  unusual. 

Service  at  Alcatraz  was  a  rather  monotonous  life,  guard 
duty  being  paramount  with  frequent  inspections  of  the 
prison  and  inmates.  We  were  very  glad  after  six  months, 
that  the  War  Department  designated  military  prisons  as 
Disciplinary  Barracks  and  Special  Officers  and  enlisted 
men  were  assigned  in  place  of  Battalions  of  a  Regiment. 
Accordingly,  the  Battalion  of  the  22nd  Infantry  was  re¬ 
lieved  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
California,  125  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  This  was 
a  Regimental  Post,  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking 
the  quaint  and  still  quite  Spanish  town  of  old  Monterey, 
on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay.  Monterey  was  the  first 
capital  of  California.  We  found  service  here  most  delight¬ 
ful,  with  an  ideal  climate,  never  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

At  the  Presidio,  was  the  20th  II.S.  Infantry.  Many 
of  the  20th  Infantry  officers  were  old  friends  of  mine,  so 
I  applied  for  a  transfer  to  that  regiment,  which  was 
granted.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Post  was  Colonel 
Marion  P.  Mans,  20th  Infantry,  an  officer  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  record.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  Class  of  1874,  and  as  a  young  Lieutenant  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  Indian  campaigns,  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  the  Geronimo  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  final¬ 
ly  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Geronimo,  a  famous  Indian 
chief,  who  had  defied  U.  S.  troops  for  a  long  time.  In 
this  Campaign,  the  then  Lieutenant  Mans,  had  an  eye 
shot  out,  and  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  bravery,  under  fire.  Later,  Lieutenant  Mans 
was  Aide  de  camp  to  Lieutenant  General  Xelson  A.  Miles, 
Commanding  the  United  States  Army.  In  the  summer 
of  1908,  Colonel  Mans  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Briga- 
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dier  General,  TJ.  S.  Army.  He  was  ordered  to  command 
all  troops  in  the  Northwest,  with  Headquarters  at  Van¬ 
couver  Barracks,  Washington.  This  command  was  then 
known  as  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  comprising 
the  states  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington  and  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska.  Colonel  Mans,  in  being  sworn  in  as 
Brigadier  General  at  Monterey,  appointed  me  as  Aide-de- 
camp  on  his  staflF ;  General  officers  of  the  Army  are  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  their  personal  Aides-de-camp.  A  Briga¬ 
dier  General  is  allowed  two  Aides,  with  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  a  Major  General  is  entitled  to  two  aides,  one 
a  Captain  and  one  a  Lieutenant.  Higher  ranking  Gen¬ 
eral  officers  are  allowed  Aides  of  higher  rank. 

In  a  few  days,  I  left  with  General  Mans,  for  our  new 
station,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington.  The  Barracks 
adjoin  the  small  city  of  Vancouver,  Washington,  which  is 
six  miles  from  Portland,  Oregon,  across  the  Columbia 
River.  A  very  old  Army  Post,  but  now  with  modern  bar¬ 
racks  and  officers’  quarters.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of 
Civil  War  fame  was  stationed  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  as 
a  Captain  and  his  quarters  are  now  used  as  the  Officers 
Club.  Besides  Vancouver  Barracks  being  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  it  was  at  that 
time  the  station  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  George  K.  McGunnigle.  The  Barracks  are  lo¬ 
cated  practically  in  the  town  of  Vancouver,  Washington, 
having  then  a  population  of  about  11,000.  The  Columbia 
River,  separating  at  that  point  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Portland,  Oregon,  an  up-to-date  city  is  only 
6  miles  west  of  Vancouver,  and  a  ferry-boat  from  Van¬ 
couver  took  you  to  the  Oregon  shore,  and  a  trolley  car 
took  you  into  Portland.  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  Ranier  and  two 
other  all  the  year  round  snow-capped  mountains  are  seen 
plainly  from  Vancouver  and  Portland. 

In  the  Spring  of  1910,  General  Mans  having  made  fre¬ 
quent  inspections  of  Army  posts  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  decided  to  inspect  the  six  Army  posts  in 
Alaska,  a  trip  covering  about  12,000  miles.  Accordingly, 
on  May  1st,  we  left  Vancouver  Barracks  for  Seattle,  to 
board  a  commercial  steamer  for  Skaguay,  Alaska.  Leav- 
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ing  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound,  the  steamer  enters  what  is 
known  as  ‘‘The  Inland  Passage,”  the  narrow  strip  of 
water  running  Xorth  between  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia  on  the  East,  and  its  numerous  islands  on  the 
West,  and  later  between  a  narrow  strip  of  Alaska  on  the 
East,  and  its  islands  to  the  West.  On  the  northern  end 
of  the  Inland  Passage,  is  the  Alaskan  town  of  Skaguay, 
1100  miles  north  of  Seattle.  The  trip  through  the  Inland 
Passage  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  and 
numerous  magnificent  water-falls  are  frequently  seen.  The 
first  stop  after  leaving  Seattle  is  the  Alaskan  town  of 
Ketchikan,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  It  has  a  population 
of  1500  people,  and  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  mines 
and  fisheries  of  that  section  of  Southeastern  Alaska.  Of 
course,  Alaskan  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  population  and 
many  “totem  poles”  can  be  seen.  One  very  large  and 
expensive  one  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  powerful 
Alaskan  Indian  chief,  by  his  nephew. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  the  town  of  Metlakahtla,  Alaska. 
Here  it  was  that  a  Mr.  William  Duncan,  a  lay  worker  of 
the  Church  of  England,  came  to  Alaska  from  his  native 
England  in  1857.  He  wanted  to  work  among  the  Alaskan 
Indians  and  improve  their  condition.  The  Indians  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  Southeastern  Coast  of  Alaska  were  consid¬ 
ered  most  in  need  of  missionary  work,  and  especially  in 
the  !Metlakahtla  region,  where  the  Indians  were  the  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence,  and  had  been  accused 
of  cannibalism.  However,  although  urged  not  to  locate 
there,  Mr.  Duncan  chose  this  region  as  fertile  ground 
for  his  missionary  work.  In  1910,  when  we  visited 
Metlakahtla  and  talked  with  Father  Duncan  as  he  was 
now  called,  although  never  having  been  ordained  as  a 
minister,  we  could  easily  discern  a  man  of  courage,  pa¬ 
tience  and  perserverance.  He  told  us  very  modestly  of 
his  many  past  vicissitudes.  Xow  a  very  elderly  man,  he 
was  most  beloved  by  the  Indians,  who  had  learned  that  his 
word  was  as  good  as  a  bond.  Father  Duncan  had  over 
the  years  taught  the  natives  to  be  self-supporting.  He  had 
established  them  in  various  industries,  viz; — carpentry, 
shoe-making,  cabinet  making,  tanning,  rope-making  and 
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boat  building.  The  women  he  taught  to  cook,  sew,  keep 
house,  to  weave,  and  to  care  for  the  sick.  Today,  Mehla- 
kahtla  is  an  ideal  town  and  community,  all  the  result  of 
the  great  work  of  Father  Duncan. 

Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  was  our  next  stop.  It  is 
a  town  of  about  2,000  population  and  located  on  the  waters 
edge,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  J uneau,  a  towering  peak  of  3,000 
feet  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  Juneau  was  named 
for  Joseph  Juneau,  a  miner,  who  came  to  the  region  in 
1880.  In  the  early  days,  Juneau  passed  through  many 
exciting  years.  It  started  with  a  great  stampede  and 
rush  for  gold,  which  was  like  the  Klondike  rush  of  17 
years  later.  In  1881,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  claim 
of  one  John  Treadwell  on  Douglas  Island,  located  across 
the  narrow  channel  from  Juneau,  where  the  large  and 
famous  Treadwell  ^line  is  now  located,  and  the  famous 
“Glory  Hole”  from  which  a  seemingly  inexhaustable  sup¬ 
ply  of  gold  is  still  being  mined.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Treadwell  Mine  is  the  largest  quartz  mine  in  the  world. 

At  Juneau,  after  an  official  call  by  General  Mans  upon 
the  then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  Governor 
"Wolford  B.  Hoggatt.  we  were  entertained  by  the  Governor, 
at  the  Executive  residence  on  Capitol  Hill  overlooking  the 
town.  From  Ft.  Seward  we  found  a  Government  launch 
awaiting  us,  which  we  boarded  for  a  trip  to  the  Taku 
Glacier,  south  of  Juneau.  It  is  located  in  an  inlet  of  the 
Inland  Passage.  It  is  a  live  glacier  and  our  launch  went 
to  within  400  yards  of  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight  see¬ 
ing  the  enormous  fragments  of  the  glacier  dropping  off 
the  glacier  itself,  and  the  skipper  of  our  launch  was  busy 
maneuvering  the  launch,  so  that  we  would  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  huge  ice-bergs,  many  of  them  were  as 
large  as  a  big  building,  and  could  easily  capsize  our  small 
boat.  The  colors  of  the  icebergs  were  beautiful,  ranging 
from  a  light  blue  to  a  deep  indigo.  From  the  Taku  Gla¬ 
cier,  we  again  entered  the  Inland  Passage  and  headed 
north  past  Juneau,  to  Fort  Seward,  the  Headquarters  of 
the  22nd  U.  S.  Infantry.  After  an  inspection  of  this  post, 
we  again  headed  north,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Inland 
Passage,  where  the  town  of  Skaguay,  Alaska  is  located. 
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Skaguay  is  the  town  which  was  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  in  the  rush  to  the  Klondike  in  1897-1918.  It  be¬ 
gan  as  a  city  of  tents,  sheltering  a  continual  transient 
population  of  many  thousands  during  the  Klondike  rush. 
It  was  here  that  the  notorious  and  infamous  “Soapy” 
Smith,  a  Skaguay  Saloon  Keeper,  was  the  master  mind 
behind  a  gang  of  ex-criminals  and  cutthroats,  who  robbed 
(and  in  many  eases  murdered)  prospectors  coming  into 
Skaguay  and  others  returning  from  the  Klondike  with 
their  gold  nuggets,  or  “poke,”  as  it  was  called.  Later, 
“Soapy”  Smith  was  killed  by  some  of  his  infuriated  vic¬ 
tims.  We  arrived  at  Skaguay  on  !May  15th,  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  the  long  trip  to  Korthem  Alaska,  via  the  Yukon  River. 
However,  we  learned  that  the  ice  in  the  Yukon  had  not 
yet  broken  up  so  we  awaited  developments  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Skaguay  to  Whitehorse,  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon.  Skaguay,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000, 
located  between  towering  snow-capped  mountains,  was 
very  picturesque  and  a  good  place  to  await  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice.  From  Skaguay  to  Whitehorse,  a  distance 
of  111  miles,  runs  the  famous  White  Pass  Railroad,  a 
most  wonderful  engineering  feat  of  the  world  over  the 
Summit  of  White  Pass  Mountains.  The  magnificent 
scenery  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Finally  on  May  25th,  we  received  word  that  the  ice  was 
breaking  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  and  accordingly 
we  left  Skaguay,  via  the  White  Pass  Railroad  for  White¬ 
horse.  The  President  of  the  Railroad  graciously  tendered 
General  Mans  the  use  of  his  private  car,  which  was 
attached  to  the  train.  Leaving  Skaguay,  one  'begins  at 
once  the  tortuous  mountain  climbing  and  arrives  at  the 
Summit  of  White  Pass.  This  point  is  the  Boundary  Line 
of  Alaska  and  Canadian  Territory,  where  a  detachment 
of  the  Korthwest  Mounted  Police  is  stationed.  At  the 
Summit  flies  the  American  Flag  and  the  British  flag, 
marking  the  Boundary  Line.  It  was  a  great  sight  looking 
down  from  the  Summit  and  seeing,  thousands  of  feet 
below  you,  the  “ghost”  town  of  White  Pass  City,  which 
during  the  Klondike  rush  had  a  floating  population  of 
over  30,000  people.  It  was  the  stopping  place,  prepara- 
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tory  to  making  the  perilious  climb  over  the  Summit.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  Summit,  we  commenced  the  downward  grade,  and 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  famous  Lake  Bennett,  where  in 
the  mad  rush  to  the  Klondike  gold  fields  near  Dawson, 
boats  were  built  to  be  used  on  the  Yukon.  We  reached 
Whitehorse,  a  town  of  about  1,000  population,  and  here 
a  commercial  river  steamer  awaited  us,  which  we  immedi¬ 
ately  boarded.  The  Yukon  River  from  Whitehorse  flows 
for  a  distance  of  2,400  miles  to  its  exit  into  Behring  Sea. 
Ko  sooner  had  we  left  than  we  were  delayed  by  ice  piled 
up  in  the  river  ahead  of  us,  in  fact,  our  steamer  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  behind  the  slowly  moving  ice.  As 
we  approach  Dawson  City,  the  scenery  becomes  more 
and  more  wonderful,  the  Yukon  flowing  between  tower¬ 
ing  cliffs.  Between  Whitehorse  and  Dawson  City  are  the 
famous  ‘‘Five  Finger  Rapids.”  At  this  point,  the  Yukon 
narrows  to  about  150  yards  and  five  massive  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rocks  stretch  across  the  channel,  as  if  challenging  the 
further  passage  of  the  river  steamer.  Their  partial  ob¬ 
struction  causes  a  boiling  whirlpool,  and  we  watched  the 
skipper  as  he  skillfully  maneuvered  the  boat  through  these 
great  stonewalls.  At  times  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  the 
steamer  almost  touching  them. 

Arriving  at  Dawson  we  found  it  to  be  a  typical  mining 
town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  that  10  years  before 
was  the  mecca  of  the  gold  hunters,  the  Klondike.  Then 
it  was  a  lawless  mining  camp  in  the  mad  rush  for  gold. 
Today  it  is  an  orderly  town,  and  the  mining  properties 
are  owned  by  large  companies.  At  Dawson,  every  spring, 
the  people  bet  on  the  exact  hour,  minute  and  second,  that 
the  ice  in  the  Yukon  will  move  sufficiently  and  permanent¬ 
ly,  allowing  the  resumption  of  water  transportation.  The 
person  being  lucky  enough  to  guess  nearest  the  exact  time, 
receives  the  large  pool  of  money  that  has  been  wagered. 
A  white  flag  inserted  in  the  ice  at  a  certain  point  is 
watched  by  thousands,  and  when  this  flag  has  moved  a 
certain  distance,  it  is  a  certainty  that  a  permanent  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  ice  has  occurred.  Only  a  day  before  our 
arrival,  this  had  happened,  and  we  talked  to  an  old  miner, 
the  lucky  winner  of  a  pool  of  $30,000.  At  Dawson  there 
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is  a  large  detachment  of  the  Canadian  Xorthwest  Mounted 
Police  and  Dawson  is  also  the  Capital  of  the  Yukon  Terri¬ 
tory  and  the  residence  of  the  Canadian  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Both  the  Governor  and  the  Commanding  Officer 
(Inspector)  of  the  Mounted  Police  entertained  us  royally. 
At  Dawson,  a  Government  Steamer  from  Fort  Gibbon 
awaited  us  for  the  remaining  long  trip  down  the  Yukon. 
Leaving  Dawson,  our  next  stop  was  at  Eagle  City,  Alaska, 
adjoining  which  is  the  U.  S.  Anny  Post  of  Fort  Egbert, 
garrisoned  by  two  Companies  of  the  22nd  TJ.  S.  Infantry. 
Fort  Egbert  and  Eagle  City  are  130  miles  north  of  Daw¬ 
son,  but  100  miles  north,  we  leave  Canadian  Territory 
and  re-enter  Alaska.  After  an  inspection  of  Fort  Egbert, 
we  left  for  Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska,  500  miles  distant. 

From  Whitehorse  all  along  the  Yukon  River  at  every 
settlement,  the  Alaskan  dog  in  summer,  is  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  dog  of  Alaska  is  the  beast  of  burden  and 
thrives  in  the  winter.  There  are  two  breeds,  one  called 
a  “^[alamnt”  and  the  other  known  as  a  “Huskie.”  Both 
are  part  wolf.  They  are  driven  with  harness  hitched  to 
sleds,  and  teams  of  five  to  seven  with  a  good  dog  leader 
can  not  only  haul  several  hundred  pounds,  but  can  make 
great  speed.  Of  course,  the  one-man  driver  fignres  in 
good  and  fast  “mushing”  as  they  call  it.  In  the  summer 
they  are  as  a  rule  turned  loose,  and  they  frequent  the 
river  front,  especially  as  the  steamers  ply  back  and  forth 
on  the  open  Yukon,  bringing  supplies  to  the  settlements. 
The  dogs  invariably  congregate  on  the  shore  opposite  the 
galley  of  the  steamer,  looking  for  food  to  be  thrown  to 
them.  Unlike  our  dogs,  they  eat  fish,  especially  salmon. 
Believe  it  or  not,  we  saw  cans  of  salmon  being  thrown  to 
them  and  the  dog  with  his  sharp  teeth  tears  open  the  can 
and  in  no  time  at  all,  devours  the  contents.  A  can  opener 
could  do  no  better  job.  It  is  a  common  joke  that  the 
Alaskan  dog  can  read  the  label  on  the  can.  At  every 
Ai'iny  Post  dog  kennels  are  maintained  and  the  dogs  in 
winter  carry  supplies  over  the  ice  to  the  remote  Signal 
Corps  Cabins. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  operated  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  system  in  Alaska,  and  cabins  about  25  miles 
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apart  are  garrisoned  by  one  Signal  Corps  man  and  one 
Infantryman.  The  Signal  Corps  man  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  lines  in  his  section,  and  the  In¬ 
fantryman  generally  did  the  cooking.  It  is  a  most  lone¬ 
some  and  hazardous  duty  during  the  winter  months. 

The  river  steamers  use  wood  as  fuel  and  replenish  at 
frequent  points  along  the  river,  where  wood-piles  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Alaskan  woodsmen.  They  clear 
a  handsome  profit  in  supplying  the  steamers  during  the 
rush  of  the  summer  season.  The  replenishment  of  the 
fuel  is  called  ‘Svooding  up.”  In  Alaska,  a  “sour-dough” 
is  a  man  who  has  spent  one  continuous  year  in  Alaska 
and  has  been  “frozen  in”  during  the  winter.  A 
“cheechaco”  or  “tenderfoot”  is  one  who  has  not  met  that 
qualification.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  mosquitoes  are 
a  pest  in  certain  places  in  Alaska  during  the  short  sum¬ 
mer,  but  such  is  a  fact.  When  the  steamer  is  wooding  up 
or  tied  up  to  the  shore  of  a  settlement,  the  mosquitoes 
swarm  in  large  numbers.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  old 
“sour-dough”  pay  scant  attention  to  them,  even  when 
landing  on  his  face.  He  casually  brushes  them  off,  while 
the  “cheechaco”  gets  out  his  handkerchief  and  waves  it 
constantly  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  them  away. 

Between  Fort  Egbert  and  Fort  Gibbon,  the  Yukon 
River  reaches  its  most  northern  point,  in  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle,  at  Fort  Yukon,  an  old  Hudson  Bay  trading  post.  We 
arrived  at  Fort  Yukon  on  June  21st,  the  longest  day  of 
the  year,  and  it  was  most  interesting  to  observe  the  sun 
reach  the  horizon  and  then  “come  back”  without  setting, 
in  fact,  a  full  24  hours  of  daylight.  Continuing  down  the 
Yukon  from  Fort  Yukon,  we  finally  arrived  at  Fort  Gib¬ 
bon.  which  adjoins  the  small  town  of  Tanana,  getting  its 
name  from  the  Tanana  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon, 
which  flows  south  from  Fort  Gibbon  and  Tanana.  Fort 
Gibbon  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  22nd 
U.  S.  Infantry.  As  two  years  before.  I  belonged  to  the 
22nd  at  Alcatraz  and  ^Monterey,  California,  I  enjoyed  re¬ 
newing  my  friendship  with  the  22nd  officers  at  all  the 
Alaskan  jwsts.  Soon  after  arriving  at  Fort  Gibbon,  Salem 
again  came  into  the  picture,  for  the  ofiicers  there  told  me 
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that  a  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  of  Massachusetts,  who  knew  me, 
had  heard  of  our  expected  arrival  and  had  visited  the 
Post  for  the  past  few  days  in  order  to  j^reet  me.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Rev.  Charles  Winthrop  Peabody  a  native  of 
Salem,  who  attended  Salem  High  School  with  me.  He 
had  since  become  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  was  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  Alaska,  administering  to  about  400  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos  at  a  settlement  three  miles  from 
Fort  Gibbon.  He  invited  me  to  visit  his  settlement  the 
next  day,  as  they  were  holding  what  is  called  a  “pot-latch.” 
It  is  what  we  would  call  a  picnic.  The  Indians  squat  in 
circles  around  large  mats,  which  are  heaped  with  food, 
and  they  eat,  drink  and  become  merry.  An  amusing  in¬ 
cident  to  me,  occurred  at  this  “pot-latch.”  In  1905,  on 
the  Transport  returning  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines,  it  was  rumored  that  upon  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  my  Regiment  then  the  27th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
would  be  ordered  to  Alaska  for  duty.  This  rumor,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  unfounded,  as  we  went  to  Fort  Sheridan. 
In  view  of  the  rumor,  we  naturally  were  much  interested 
in  an  album  of  photographs  of  Alaska,  which  was  the 
property  of  a  Lt.  McCoy  of  the  Regiment,  who  had 
joined  the  27th  Infantry  in  the  Philippines  after  serving 
with  the  7th  U.  S.  Infantry  in  Alaska.  Included  among 
the  photographs  was  one  of  a  very  pretty  Eskimo  girl. 
Lt.  McCoy  explained  that  she  was  called  “Short  and 
Greasy”  and  had  been  employed  as  a  servant  by  officers’ 
families.  To  go  back  to  the  “Potlatch,”  as  we  were 
watching  the  proceedings,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peabody  was 
pointing  out  to  me  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  telling 
me  their  names,  when  he  pointed  to  a  woman  and  said 
“that  is  Short  and  Greasy.”  I.  at  once,  told  him  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  knew  her,  as  I  had  seen  her  picture  in  an. 
album  on  my  way  home  from  the  Philippines.  Am  sorry 
to  say  that  she  had  lost  most  of  her  beauty,  for  Eskimo 
women  age  quite  rapidly. 

After  inspecting  the  troops  at  Fort  Gibbon,  informa¬ 
tion  was  received  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Iditarod 
Region.  This  Region  is  about  1,000  miles  south  of  Fort 
Gibbon  and  reached  via  the  Panana  and  Innoko  Rivers. 
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The  General  then  decided  to  visit  this  place,  as  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  having  to  send  U.  S.  troops 
there.  Accordingly,  we  entered  the  Tanana  River  and 
our  first  stop  was  at  Fairbanks,  a  thriving  mining  town 
of  about  3,500  population.  After  a  brief  stop,  we  con¬ 
tinued  south  and  finally  entered  the  Innoko  River,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Tanana  River.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  see  hundreds  of  small  boats,  heavily  laden  with  persons 
rushing  madly  to  be  among  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  gold 
fields,  and  ‘‘stake”  their  claims.  We  arrived  at  noon  at 
what  Avas  already  called  Iditarod  City,  and  which  com¬ 
prised  about  50  tents.  The  next  morning  Ave  saw  a  city 
of  at  least  1.000  tents,  a  bank  had  been  opened,  and  it 
Avas  a  small  edition  of  the  rush  to  Dawson  and  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  10  years  before.  HoAvever,  later  it  was  found  that 
the  A’ein  of  gold  had  “petered  out”  and  it  soon  become 
a  “ghost”  city.  Leaving  Idatarod  City  we  again  headed 
north  and  arriA^ed  again  at  Fairbanks.  Here  on  June 
25th  we  learned  that  Xome  was  still  frozen  in.  Getting 
back  to  the  Yukon  River,  at  Fort  Gibbon,  we  continued 
doAvn  the  Yukon.  The  river  gradually  Avidens  as  it 
approaches  its  mouth  into  Xorton  Sound,  a  part  of  Behr¬ 
ing  Sea.  Along  the  lower  Yukon,  we  passed  many  settle¬ 
ments  with  Russian  names,  and  more  and  more  Eskimos 
were  seen.  Finally  reaching  Xorton  Sound,  and  then 
going  Xorth  for  about  50  miles,  we  arrived  at  St. 
^lichaels.  This  is  another  U.  S.  Army  Post,  garrisoned 
by  two  companies  of  the  22nd  Infantry-. 

I  just  missed  seeing  my  brother.  Captain  Harry  F. 
Dalton  of  the  16th  LL  S.  Infantry,  at  St.  ^Michaels.  The 
16th  Infantry  was  scheduled  to  relieve  the  22nd  Infantry 
in  Alaska,  ^ly  brother  AA’as  to  command  the  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  16th  at  St.  ^Michaels.  Had  it  not  been  for 
a  delay  in  the  sailing  date  from  San  Francisco  my  brother 
would  have  been  there  on  our  arrival.  During  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  22nd  InfantrA*  the  General  indicated  some 
improA’ements  which  should  be  made  bA’  the  new  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  when  he  arrived,  and  it  Avas  with  great 
glee  that  I  made  out  a  memorandum  of  certain  things  to 
be  carried  out.  to  be  delivered  to  him.  The  memorandum 
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was  tantamount  to  an  order,  and  was  signed  by  me,  by 
order  of  the  Commanding  General.  As  my  brother,  of 
course,  outranked  me,  I  knew  what  his  reaction  would 
be  when  he  received  these  orders,  signed  by  me,  his  kid 
brother  as  1st  Lieutenant,  Aide-de-camp.  He  jokingly 
wrote  me  later,  that  my  name  meant  nothing  to  him.  After 
inspection  at  St.  Michaels  we  proceeded  across  Norton 
Sound,  130  miles  to  Nome. 

We  arrived  at  Nome  on  June  30th  and  the  ice  was 
just  beginning  to  break  up  in  Behring  Sea.  In  Northern 
Alaska  there  is  no  spring  or  fall,  it  goes  from  eight 
months  winter  to  summer  in  a  few  days,  and  the  ice  once 
it  starts  moving,  disappears  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
There  is  no  harbor  at  Nome,  only  the  open  sea,  and  even 
in  summer,  it  is  difficult  to  land  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
stant  terrific  and  pounding  surf.  At  the  time  we  arrived 
several  commercial  steamers  bringing  in  much  welcome 
supplies  were  standing  off  about  two  miles  from  shore 
in  the  partial  ice.  Dog  teams  with  their  sleds  were  along¬ 
side  the  ships  and  being  loaded  with  supplies  to  be  taken 
ashore  over  the  ice.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  that  the 
first  supplies  to  come  ashore  by  dog  sleds  were  barrels 
of  whiskey,  etc.,  and  kegs  of  beer.  Nome  in  1910,  was  a 
most  picturesque  mining  town  with  a  large  population  of 
Eskimos.  The  summer  population  was  about  7,000,  and 
the  winter  population  about  4,000.  From  about  July  1st 
to  October  15th,  Behring  Sea  is  open.  The  last  steamer 
to  leave  for  the  States  is  on  or  about  October  15th,  and 
then  the  long  eight  months  of  winter  begins  and  Nome  is 
“frozen  in.”  Among  the  ships  in  Behring  Sea,  was  the 
U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Bear.  This  Coast  Guard  ship  had 
been  in  Alaskan  waters  for  years  and  was  known  as  an 
“ice-bucker”  because  its  bow  was  of  solid  oak,  making  it 
possible  to  plow  through  the  ice  and  reach  a  point  much 
nearer  the  shore  than  any  other  ship.  We  met  the  officers 
of  the  Bear  and  they  had  many  interesting  stories  to  tell. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1898,  on  Anvil  Creek  in 
the  hills  behind  Nome  by  three  Swedes  named  Jafet  Lind- 
berg,  Eric  Lindbloom  and  John  Bryntison.  Later  in 
1890,  gold  was  discovered  on  the  beach,  and  became  known 
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and  famous  as  ‘‘the  N’ome  beachline.”  In  1900,  there 
occurred  a  mad  stampede  of  15,000  people  to  Xome. 

Upon  arriving  at  Xome,  we  stayed  at  the  only  hotel  in 
town  “The  Golden  Gate”  Hotel,  and  as  everywhere  in 
Alaska  prices  were  very  high.  There  are  no  coins  less 
than  25  cents,  and  a  breakfast  at  the  hotel  consisting 
only  of  toast  and  coffee  was  one  dollar.  Two  miles  from 
Xome  was  the  U.  S.  Army  Post,  Fort  Davis,  and  garri¬ 
soned  by  two  companies  of  the  22nd  Infantry.  After  the 
inspection  at  Fort  Davis,  we  returned  to  Xome  to  await 
a  steamer  to  take  us  back  to  Seattle  and  were  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  10  days.  In  the  few  months  of  summer, 
restaurants  and  saloons  keep  open  all  24  hours,  and  people 
swarm  to  these  places  and  eat,  especially  the  perishable 
food  that  has  just  come  from  the  States.  The  4th  of  July 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  celebration.  It  started  in  the 
morning  with  boat  races,  in  the  Alaskan  canoe  or  Kyaek, 
then  in  the  afternoon  they  had  a  military  and  civic  par¬ 
ade,  including  U.  S.  Army  troops  from  Fort  Davis;  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Xome  Fire  Department 
and  civic  organizations.  It  was  headed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Xome,  in  the  only  automobile  there,  and  the  General  and 
I  rode  with  the  Mayor.  At  a  reviewing  stand,  we  turned 
off  and  watched  the  rest  of  the  parade.  Large  numbers 
of  Eskimos  were  among  the  spectators.  After  speeches 
by  the  Mayor,  the  General  and  others,  a  reception  for  the 
General  took  place  in  the  early  evening.  At  midnight, 
we  went  to  a  park  where  a  baseball  game  began,  ending 
about  3  A.M.  Then  to  a  grand  ball  sponsored  by  the 
fraternal  organization  “The  Eagles,”  ending  about  7  A.M. 
At  Xome  there  was  an  interesting  club  called  the  “Log 
Cabin  Club”  to  which  the  wealthier  men  of  Xome  be¬ 
longed.  At  this  club  we  met  Jafet  Lindberg,  one  of  the 
discoverers  of  gold  in  1808.  A  few  years  later  in  San 
Francisco.  I  met  Eric  Lindbloom  another  discoverer,  at 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

On  July  15th,  we  boarded  the  commercial  steamer 
Victoria  for  the  trip  to  Seattle.  The  Victoria  had  been 
plying  for  10  years  or  more  between  Xome  and  Seattle, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  unsea- 
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worthy.  This  was  not  very  encouraging  news  to  us.  How¬ 
ever,  we  made  the  long  ocean  trip  safely.  The  distance 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  nearly  3,000  miles  and 
consumed  10  days.  Arriving  back  at  Seattle,  we  took  the 
train  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  thence  to  Vancouver  Bar¬ 
racks,  having  completed  a^ut  10,000  miles  in  this  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  of  a  few  months.  After  the  continuous  24  hour 
daylight  in  Alaska,  it  seemed  strange  to  have  darkness 
in  the  evening  of  each  day. 

In  September  of  1910,  the  General  was  ordered  to 
command  maneuvers  at  American  Lake,  outside  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  which  lasted  a  month,  and  I  ac¬ 
companied  him. 

In  October  1909,  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  I  met  with  an 
injury  to  my  left  ankle,  as  a  result  of  my  horse  stumbling 
and  falling  on  it.  At  the  time,  it  was  diagnosed  as  a 
sprain.  However,  no  X-ray  pictures  were  taken.  On  my 
return  from  American  Lake  in  October  1910,  it 
was  still  very  painful.  X-ray  pictures  were  taken,  show¬ 
ing  that  I  had  originally  sustained  a  broken  ankle,  which 
of  course,  had  never  been  “set.”  Therefore,  I  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  now  named  the  Letterman  General  Hospital.  After 
five  weeks  treatment,  no  improvement  resulted  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Vancouver  Barracks.  In  December  1910,  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  further  observation  and 
treatment,  but  after  five  weeks  treatment  there  was  no  im¬ 
provement.  Then  in  1911,  I  was  ordered  to  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri,  and  after  a  few  months,  was  again 
ordered  to  a  hospital,  this  time,  to  the  Army  and  Xavy 
General  Hospital,  Hot  Springs  Arkansas.  After  treat¬ 
ment  there  was  ordered  to  Boston,  Massachusetts  in  1912, 
ordered  to  join  my  Regiment,  the  20th  TJ.  S.  Infantry 
as  Assistant  Recruiting  Officer.  Later,  in  1912,  I  was 
at  Fort  Douglas,  L"tah,  located  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  3  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  on  the  train  as  we  were 
nearing  Salt  Lake  City.  We  were  to  arrive  there  at  11 
A.M.  and  at  about  9  A.!M.  I  dropped  into  the  smoking 
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compartment  of  the  Pullman  car,  and  found  three  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  discussing  whom  they  intended  to  call  upon, 
to  sell  their  particular  merchandise.  They  asked  me  what 
concerns  I  intended  calling  on,  and  I  replied  that  I  was 
not  a  traveling  salesman.  They  then  insinuated  that  I 
was  probably  a  man  of  wealth  and  didn’t  have  to  work 
for  a  living.  I  informed  them,  that  on  the  contrary,  I 
worked  for  a  very  large  concern.  After  keeping  them 
guessing  for  a  few  minutes,  I  told  them  that  I  happened 
to  be  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  and  to  be 
stationed  at  Fort  Douglas.  Almost  in  unison  they  wanted 
to  know  “what  we  wanted  an  Army  for,  there  was  no 
war.”  In  utter  disgust,  I  threw  up  my  hands  and  left 
the  smoking  room.  This  shows  the  apathy  of  many  civil¬ 
ians  in  time  of  peace  towards  adequate  peace-time  pre¬ 
paredness. 

Fort  Douglas,  high  up  in  the  foothills,  commands  a 
wonderful  view  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  easily  seen  about  20  miles  distant.  West  of  the  City, 
the  famous  canons  of  the  Rockies,  named  Butte  and  Emi¬ 
gration  Canons,  enter  Fort  Douglas  immediately  in  rear 
of  the  officers’  quarters.  These  are  the  canons  through 
which  the  Mormons,  under  Brigham  Young,  first  entered 
Salt  Lake  City  and  made  their  settlement.  Even  in  sum¬ 
mer,  I  would  often  ride  my  horse  into  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  canons,  and  within  30  minutes  or  less,  be  in  the 
snow-line.  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  most  beautiful  city,  one 
of  the  best  laid  out  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
Mormons,  of  course  predominate  and  are  a  very  cultured 
and  religious  people. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  1912,  Officers  call  sounded  and 
we  were  told  to  prepare  our  companies  for  duty  on  the 
^Mexican  Border.  Francisco  Villa,  the  Rebel  General,  was 
attacking  the  ^Mexican  Federal  Army  at  the  border  town 
of  Juarez,  directly  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  bullets 
were  coming  in  there  endangering  El  Pasoans.  The 
following  day  the  20th  Infantry  lx>arded  a  troop  train 
for  El  Paso.  Arriving  there  the  Regiment  marched  to 
Fort  Bliss,  4  miles  east  of  El  Paso,  and  we  went  into 
camp.  Our  duties  consisted  of  patrols  along  the  Rio 
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Grande  River  to  protect  onr  Border,  and  a  number  of 
small  camps  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  established  by  some 
of  the  20th  Infantrs’  companies. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  General  Villa  had  succeeded 
in  driving  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  Army,  under  General 
Huerta,  across  the  border  at  the  Texas  town  of  Marfa, 
about  100  miles  from  El  Paso.  Huerta’s  Army  numbered 
over  5,000.  Four  20th  Infantry  officers,  includinj^  my¬ 
self,  were  ordered  to  ^larfa  to  convey  the  5,000  to  Fort 
Bliss  for  internment.  Later,  800  of  Villa’s  Army,  who 
had  crossed  the  Border  into  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  Fort  Bliss  and  interned.  A  large  barbed-wire 
stockade  was  built  at  Fort  Bliss,  and  I  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  Lt.  Col.  Frederick  Perinks  20th  Inf.  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  stockade.  In  1914,  the  interned 
Mexicans  were  transferred  to  Fort  Wingate,  Xew  Mexico, 
and  I  was  delegati'd  to  take  charge  of  1,000  for  their 
safe  arrival  there  by  train.  Later  they  were  all  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  a  Border  town,  and  turned 
loose  in  ^lexico. 

I  remember  well,  in  1914,  attending  a  movie  theater 
in  El  Paso,  which  showed  the  effects  of  the  great  Salem 
fire.  One  scene  was  of  Lafayette  Street,  which  was  hard 
to  recognize.  Another  incident.  I  shall  always  remember, 
was  the  tragic  death  of  General  Pershing’s  family  (with 
the  exception  of  one  son)  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
ciso,  when  their  quarters  were  burned  to  the  ground.  I 
remember  the  quarters  occupied  by  Mrs.  Pershing  and 
her  children,  as  I  once  occupied  quarters  only  a  few  yards 
away.  General  Pershing  commanded  the  8th  Brigade, 
of  which  the  20th  Infantry  was  a  part,  on  the  Border. 
I  was  fortunate  in  acquiring  one  of  the  permanent  quar¬ 
ters,  a  small  stucco  house  in  Old  Fort  Bliss,  and  Gen. 
Pershing’s  quarters,  were  just  beyond.  As  I  was  leaving 
my  quarters  one  morning  Gen.  Pershing  in  civilian 
clothes  was  passing  by.  and  I  joined  him.  As  we  walked 
along,  I  said  to  him  “Are  you  going  on  leave,  General  ?” 
to  which  he  replied  “Dalton,  I  have  just  received  terrible 
news.  !My  wife  and  children  have  been  burned  to  death 
in  a  fire  occurring  in  their  quarters  at  Presidio,  San 
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Francisco,  and  I  am  on  my  way  there.”  I  wished  then 
that  I  could  have  dropped  into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

In  1915,  I  became  due  again  for  foreign  service,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  2d  U.  S.  Infantry  at  Fort  Shafter, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Arriving  at  Fort  Shafter,  a  Regimen¬ 
tal  Post  3  miles  from  Honolulu,  I  was  assigned  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  2d  Infantry. 
Hawaii  is  certainly  the  ‘‘Paradise  of  the  Pacific.”  The 
climate  is  ideal,  the  temperature  range  being  from  70°  to 
90°  the  year  round.  The  tropical  vegetation  is  beautiful 
and  a  profusion  of  magnificent  fiowers  everywhere.  There 
are  beautiful  places  to  visit  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The 
Pali,  a  very  high  cliff  overlooking  the  ocean ;  Diamond 
Head  at  the  entrance  of  Honolulu  Harbor;  beautiful 
parks,  one  containing  a  Peacock  farm ;  very  fine  hotels, 
three  of  them  being  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel,  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  having  a  wonderful  roof  garden  restau¬ 
rant  and  commanding  a  picturesque  view;  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  and  the  ^loana  Hotel  at  Waikiki  Beach. 
Waikiki  Beach  is  famous  for  its  ideal  sea-bathing  and  its 
skilful  surf-boat  riders.  The  young  Hawaiian  lives  in 
the  water.  When  the  U.  S.  Army  transport  arrived  in 
Honolulu  Harbor,  it  was  met  by  twenty  or  thirty  young 
Hawaiian  swimmers  encircling  the  steamer,  and  looking 
for  pennies  to  be  thrown  to  them.  Today  it  is  at  least 
quarters  or  more,  instead  of  pennies.  The  guitar  and 
ukelele  are  in  evidence  everywhere  at  Waikiki,  on  street 
cars,  played  by  the  young  people. 

The  population  of  Hawaii,  consists  of  many  Nationali¬ 
ties,  among  them  being  the  pure  Hawaiians,  decreasing 
steadily  in  numbers,  Chinese- Japanese,  Malays  from  the 
Philippines,  Samoa,  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  Koreans, 
Porto  Ricans,  Portuguese,  and  of  course,  Americans,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Germans.  There  have  been  many  inter-marriages 
between  these  different  races  of  people.  Quite  near  to 
Waikiki  Beach  was  the  bungalow  of  Jack  London,  the 
famous  writer,  now  deceased.  Jack  London  and  I  be¬ 
came  very  good  friends.  On  many  Saturday  afternoons 
he  would  invite  a  few  friends  to  a  sort  of  “open  house,” 
and  would  read  excerpts  from  books  which  were  soon  to 
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be  published.  Mrs.  Dalton  and  I  attended  many  of  these 
informal  affairs.  The  Lunar  Rainbow  is  a  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  Hawaii  and  we  often  got  up  in  the  night  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  remarkable  rainbow  caused  by  the  rays  of  the 
moon.  The  shopping  district  of  Honolulu  was  very  up- 
to-date,  and  there  were  very  large  markets,  where  fish 
was  much  in  evidence.  The  native  Hawaiian  is  very  fond 
of  fish  and  in  many  cases  eats  it  raw.  They  say  we  eat 
raw  oysters  and  clams.  We  occasionally  attended  a  “luau” 
or  Hawaiian  feast,  and  the  popular  dish  is  a  concoction 
of  fish  and  other  ingredients,  having  the  consistency  of 
mucilage,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth  on  the  finger¬ 
tips,  knives,  forks  or  spoons  being  “taboo.”  I  could  not 
give  it  a  “blue  ribbon”  for  a  great  delicacy. 

July  1916,  I  was  promoted  to  Captain  of  Infantry,  and 
assigned  to  the  2d  U.  S.  Infantry,  after  over  15  years 
service  as  a  2d  and  1st  Lieutenant.  In  February  1917, 
after  almost  two  years  service  in  Hawaii,  I  was  ordered 
to  San  Francisco,  at  the  Presidio,  to  await  a  new  assign¬ 
ment.  As  World  War  I  was  imminent,  I  asked  to  be 
assigned  to  Europe,  should  hostilties  begin,  but  an  Exam¬ 
ining  Board  ruled  that  because  of  the  injury  to  my  ankle, 
I  was  not  fitted  for  combat  duty.  Instead,  I  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia,  10  miles  from  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Quartermaster  or  Sup¬ 
ply  Officer.  Arriving  there,  I  found  troops  pouring  in, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  totaled  35,000.  The  6th  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  Division  was  being  mobilized;  these  were  800 
German  Haval  prisoners  of  war  interned  there;  a  camp 
of  2,500  IT.  S.  Doctors,  who  had  been  given  commissions 
in  the  temporary  Army,  and  were  receiving  preliminary 
training  as  military  doctors.  A  cantonment  had  to  be  built 
in  Chickamauga  Park,  to  shelter  this  large  force.  The 
building  of  the  Cantonment  was  let  to  an  Engineering  firm 
in  Hew  York,  which  moved  their  large  personnel  in  to 
begin  work,  and  all  this  was  under  my  supervision.  I 
realized  that  I  had  a  stupendous  job  ahead  of  me.  In 
my  supply  office,  I  had  a  force  of  150  civilian  clerks,  and 
requisition  after  requisition  had  to  be  sent  to  Washington 
for  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  supplies.  All  the 
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troops  and  civilian  personnel  had  to  he  paid,  and  I  was 
disbursing  over  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  each  month. 
As  Construction  Quartermaster  I  paid  the  Contractor, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Cantonment,  the  sum  of  seven 
million  dollars  in  two  Government  checks  of  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  each. 

In  March  1918,  I  was  ordered  to  college  duty  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  as  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  in  charge  of  the  R.O.T.C., 
Reserve  Ofiicers  Training  Corps,  at  that  institution.  With 
our  participation  in  the  war,  the  EOTC  was  expanded 
and  became  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  and  the 
Unit  numbered  over  5,000  students,  who  were  enlisted  in 
the  Army.  I  was  appointed  Commanding  Officer. 

In  1919, 1  was  ordered  to  Fort  Slocum,  New  York,  and 
commanded  a  company.  Fort  Slocum  was  a  Recruiting 
Depot  where  recruits  were  sent  and  distributed  to  Army 
posts  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  While  at  Fort 
Slocum,  I  was  delegated  to  take  detachments  of  recruits 
to  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  and  to  Fort  Barrancas,  at  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Florida.  In  1920  I  was  made  a  Major  and  com¬ 
manded  a  Battalion  at  Fort  Slocum.  Then  in  1920,  I 
was  ordered  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  all  re¬ 
cruiting  offices  in  New  Jersey.  In  1921,  I  was  ordered 
to  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  College  Park,  Maryland 
as  Professor  of  Military  and  Science  at  that  institution. 
Later,  in  1921,  I  was  ordered  to  Lafayette  College,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of  the  ROTC,  and  during 
the  summer  vacations  of  the  College  was  sent  to  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland,  in  charge  of  all  Reserve  Officers,  tak¬ 
ing  a  course  at  that  camp.  In  1922,  I  was  made  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  and  ordered  to  Boston,  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  Reserve  Officers.  In  1929,  I  was  ordered 
to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  charge  of  the  Junior 
ROTC  Unit  at  the  Gloucester  High  School.  In  1932,  I 
was  ordered  retired  from  Service,  on  account  of  my  in¬ 
jury,  and  proceeded  to  my  home  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
after  over  34  years  of  active  service  in  the  Regular  Army. 
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A  List  of  Ships  of  the  Line  and  frigits  in  the  Rever  St. 
Lawrence  under  Vice  Ad  Sanders  1759  V2 


Frigits  Rates 

Ships  Commanders 

Guns  Men  Divisions 

Lowestaff 

3 

Bedford 

Capt  Fowke 

64 

480 

Zephye 

D 

P  Fredrick 

Routh 

64 

480 

Richmend 

D 

Tprrible 

rollings 

74 

600 

Cormorant 

2 

P  Amelia 

Phill  Durell  Esq 

80 

665  Rear  Adm  Blew 

Capt  Bray 

Porcupine 

3 

Devenshier 

Gordon 

66 

520 

Foy 

4 

Southerland 

Rous 

50 

350 

Diane 

3 

Somerset 

Hughes 

64 

480 

Scrbrough 

4 

P  Orengue 

Wallis 

60 

420 

Lizard 

D 

Pembroke 

Wheelock 

60 

420 

Visciveses 

3 

Starling  Castel 

Everitt 

64 

480 

Hine 

D 

Shrewsbury 

Polliser 

74 

600 

Scorpine 

2 

Neptune 

dials  Sanders  Esq 

90 

770  Vice  Admerell  Blew 

Capt  Hartwell 

Euras 

3 

Orford 

Sprye 

70 

520 

Squrrel 

D 

Allceed 

Douglass 

64 

500 

Rodney 

Cutter 

D 

Captain 

Amhust 

64 

480 

Sea  horse 

4 

Centureon 

Mantell 

50 

350 

Strombalk 

3 

Trident 

Legge 

64 

500 

Trente 

2 

Roy  William 

Pigot 

84 

750 

Hunter 

3 

Dubling 

dials  Homes  Esq 

74 

615  Rear  ad  Blew 

Capt  goostry 

Eaco 

D 

Van  guard 

Swanton 

64 

520 

Race  horse 

4 

Midway 

Proby 

60 

420 

Pilliacan 

3 

Northumberl'’ 

R  Hon  Lord  Colvel 

70 

520 

Baltimore 

of  the  Line  22 

23 

Ditto  for 

D 

D 

Ditto 

year  1760 

Peasants 

3 

Northumberl'* 

Reg  Hon  L**  Colve 

70 

520  Commander  T 

Dinner 

Van  guard 

Com"  Swanton 

64 

520  Scon"  In  Comand 

Lezard 

Trident 

Legge 

64 

500 

Lowestaff  & 

Allceed 

Anwrson 

64 

500 

Corres  Lost 

4 

Pembroke 

Wheelock 

60 

420 

Race  horse 

D 

Prince  Oreng 

Wallis 

60 

420 

Porcupine 

D 

Southerland 

50 

350 

Oengents 

D 

Kingston 

60 

420 

D 

Falkener 

50 

350 

D 

Rochester 

50 

350 

(33«) 
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Remabks  on  board  Schooner  “Swallow”  in  Eivee 
St  Larance  Cept  by  me  A.  B[oweii]  on  S*  Schooner 
Monday  June  y*  16  1760  this  morning  Small  winds 
at  noon  a  Brees  at  SE  at  6  Pm  Saw  ye  Western  Shore 
at  8  Evening  Cape  Eosor  SSW  4  Leagues  E'o  Mairtin 
Tuesday  y'  17  this  day  AM  a  Smart  Brees  @  ESE 
at  noon  the  great  Vally  bore  SSE  6  Leagues  Magdeleer 
pint  WXW  6  Leagues  distance  from  Shor  4  Le 
Wednesday  y'  18  the  Corrant  Is  So  Strong  I  find  We 
have  not  gained  anthing  this  twen  four  hour 

Thursday  y'  19  This  day  much  Eain  Small  wind  Gitt 
nothing  forward  In  company  ye  Comendore 
Friday  y*  20  this  morning  mordorate  at  Noon  St  Arzne 
S  S  W  8  Leagues  at  4  P  M  Saw  y'  Lowland  to  the  West 
Ward  of  Cape  Catt  Strong  Tide 

Saterday  y*  21  this  morning  Saw  y*  Land  on  the  North 
Shore  a  hot  Wild  Goos  Eever  the  fogge  at  Noon  Spook 
Sloop  &  Schoone  Grouser  from  Quebeck  at  Eight  Eve 
Came  too  an  anchor  at  the  Is  Beck  with  y*  Commodore 
and  Sum  of  our  fleet 

Sunday  y'  22  this  day  wind  Westorly  Lay  between 
Queen  Island  and  Apple  Island  all  day 
Monday  y*  23  this  day  Lay  as  per  last  between  Gree  and 
Apple  Island  Based  by  us  Three  Men  of  War  two  of  y* 
Line  and  a  frigit  the  french  maid  Many  Smooks  on  the 
South  Shore 

Tuesday  June  ye  24  this  day  sailed  as  far  as  Hear 
Island, 

Wednesday  ye  25  this  day  Ley  at  the  Pilgrems 
Thursday  y'  26  this  day  this  Evening  Came  to  Sail 
and  Sailed  as  far  as  we  darest  tell  Daylight  Wind  Easterly 
Friday  y  27  this  day  at  noon  Based  His  Ma.ity  Ship 
Pembroke  Leying  at  y'  Island  of  Cuder  took  on  board  a 
frenee  Pilote  to  Carry  us  threw  the  Trayis  at  Night 
Came  two  at  y*  East  End  of  Orlens  Eain 

Saterday  y*  28  this  day  Anchored  at  Quebeck  Ware 
we  find  me  Lord  Collyell  with  five  pail  of  the  line  &  two 
frigits 

Sunday  y*  29  Ley  at  Quebeck  Anchored  hear  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’  Ship  Pensants  of  40  Guns. 
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Monday  y  30  Sailed  to  j  Island  of  Orelens  and 
Landed  our  Cattel  Saft  on  the  Island  of  Orelens 

Tuesday  July  y  1  this  day  Leying  at  the  Island  of 
Orleans  Wind  bound  cleaned  Schoon  above  &  Below 

Wednesday  y*  2  this  day  Came  to  Quebek 

Thirsday  y*  3  this  day  leying  at  Quebeck  Landed  our 
Come  and 

Friday  y*  4  this  day  leying  at  Quebeck  Landed  our 
Wartor  Casks 

(Here  is  a  sketch  of  hills  with  titles:) 

“Island  St  Paul  N  W  B  W  Distence  7  Leagues;”  “Is 
Cape  l^orth  Bareing  West  Distence  9  Leagus  Note  B. 
is  parte  of  the  North  Cape  as  C.  D. “Cape  Boy  Bareing 
NET  Leagues,  Note  A  A  Belongs  to  Cape  Roy.” 

Thursday  June  y*  12  1760  at  8AM  Leying  Be 
Calmed  in  the  Schooner  Swallow  I  made  the  above  Re¬ 
marks  vez  The  Island  St  Paul  Bareing  N  W  B  W  Dis¬ 
tence  6  or  7  Lea 

The  North  Cape  Bareing  West  Distence  8  or  9  Leagues 
with  the  Land  Belonging  to  the  South  ward  of  it  as  A  B  C 
D  &  and  the  west  En"  of  Newfound  Land  or  Cape  Roy 
Baring  the  pieh  N  E  7  or  8  Leagues  with  the  Land  that 
trenches  to  the  S  E  of  it  with  the  Snow  on  the  hills 
Cape  North  Latt  in  47=01  N  Long  60=05  W 

Island  St  Paul  ”  47=17  N  59=55  W 

Cape  Roy  48=00  N  58=00  W 

Friday  Septem  y*  5  This  day  Ley  for  Orders  off 
Quebeck 

Saterday  y*  6  Ley  off  Quebeck  for  Orders  Wind 
Westerly 

Sunday  y  7  Leying  off  Quebeck  wind  westerly  this 
Evening  came  on  board  160  Sol  dors  and  Seven  Offesers 
and  I  came  to  Sail  for  Jack  Carte^  as  y*  french  had  fiered 
on  Col  Eras 

Monday  y  8  this  Evening  aneored  against  point  a 
Tremble  and  Ley  all  night 

Tuesday  y*  9  this  day  Turned  all  day  at  Night  An¬ 
chored  Ny  His  ]\rajesty  Ship  Southerland  about  12 
Leagues  above  Quebeck 

1  Probably  Jacques  Cartier. 
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Wednesday  y  10  Wind  Easterly  at  8  morning  our 
Troups  Landed  at  Jack  Carte^  and  atacked  a  forte  which 
the  french  kup,  and  Gan  up  the  fourt  this  Evening  So 
I  saw  the  Last  cannon  fired  in  all  the  Cannaday  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  anger 

Thirsday  y'  11  this  day  Wind  Easterly  Mch  Rain 
Le  y  to 

Friday  y  12  this  day  wind  Easterly  Came  to  Sail 
and  bound  to  Queebeck  with  our  Troups  again 

Saterday  y  13  this  day  wind  Easterly  Landed  our 
Troops  at  Quebeck  again 

Sunday  y*  14  Wind  Westerly  Leying  off  Queebeck 
Monday  y'  15  Wind  Westerly  Leafing  off  Quebeck 
Tuesday  ye  16  Wind  W  Sailed  to  ye  West  End  of 
Island  of  Orelens  westerly 

Wednesday  Sept  y*  17  i760  Ley  at  Orelens 
Thirday  y*  18  Wind  Easterly  much  Rain  Sailed  to 
the  East  End  of  Orelens  and  Ley  all  Night 

Friday  y  19  wind  Easterly  Recieved  on  board  Sum 
provisions  from  y*  Island  Orelenes 

Saterday  y'  20  much  wind  Easterly  Shifted  Our  berth 
Round  to  the  Wood  Cove  on  Orelenes 
Sunday  y*  21  Bloos  hard  Easterly 
Monday  y'  22  wind  Westorly  We  Run  to  the  East 
End  of  Orelens 

Tuesday  y'  23  wind  Westorly  Sailed  to  the  West  End 
of  Orelens 

Wednesday  y*  24  wind  Easterly  Landed  our  Goods 
on  y'  West  End  of  Orelens 

Thirsday  y'  25  Wind  Easterly  blow  hard  Leying  at 
Orelens 

Friday  y*  26  Wind  Easterly  took  on  board  our  Goods 
again  from  y'  Island  Oreleans 

Saterday  27  Wind  Easterly  Sailed  from  the  Island 
of  Orelenes  Run  past  Quebeck  anchored  at  Wolf  Cove 
ware  Ley  the  Rack  of  y*  Ship  faer  a  mara'^  Capt  Tomson 
whoom  had  beet  over  y'  Travises  Rocks 

Sunday  y  28  wind  Westorly  Received  on  board  152 
Barrels  of  Dammaged  flower  from  y'  Fair  America 


2  Fair  America. 
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Monday  y*  29  Wind  Eastorlj  Came  on  board  Sum 
women  and  children  bound  for  Mount  Royal 

Monday  (sic)  y  30  Ley  off  Cape  Dimon  Wind  East¬ 
erly  Rain 

Wednesday  October  y  1  1760  Ley  off  Cape  Dimon 
Wind  East  Recived  on  board  34  Barrels  of  Damnafied 
flower  from  the  Wrack  of  the  Ship  Fair  America  Capt 
Tomson  of  London 

Thirsday  y*  2  Recived  on  board  111  barrels  of  flower 
from  y*  Rack 

Friday  y  3  Wind  Easterly  Recived  on  board  35  Bar¬ 
rels  of  flower  from  y'  Wr 

Satterday  y  4  Wind  Easterly  Recived  on  board  6  Bar¬ 
rels  of  flower  from  y  W 

Sunday  y  5  Wind  Easterly  Recived  on  board  12  bar¬ 
rels  of  flower  from  y*  Rack 

Monday  y  6  Wind  Easterly  Recived  on  board  30  bar¬ 
rels  of  flower  from  y  Rack 

Tuesday  y  7  Wind  Easterly  we  Droped  our  Vessell 
Down  a.sains*  Chals  River 

Wednesday  y  8  Small  winds  or  Calm  Leyin^  at  St 
Charls  River 

Thirdsday  y  9  leying:  at  St  Charls  River  wateing  for 
Orders 

Friday  y  10  leying  at  Charles  River  Sailed  His  Ma- 
jestvs  Ship  N orthumborland 

Saterday  11  wind  Easterly  leying  at  S*  Charls  River 
for  Orders 

Sunday  y'  12  wind  Westerly  this  Evening  we  hailed 
in  to  y  Main  Rover 

Monday  y  13  Wind  Easterly  ley  off  Quebick  Rec'*  on 
boar  399  B’  flower  k  Beef 

Tuesday  y  14  wind  Easterly  much  Rain  Droped  up 
of  Cape  Dimond  &  ley 

Wednesday  y  15  wind  Westerly  ley  at  Cape  Dimond 
Based  us  Sum  Transports 

Thursday  y  16  Wind  Westerly  Droped  up  y*  Rever 
bound  for  !Mount  Royal 

Saterdav  y  18  wind  Westerly  at  flood  we  Came  to 
Sail  &  tacked  to  y'  Lastolf 
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Sunday  y  19  wind  Westerly  at  flood  Came  to  Sail 
Sailed  to  Jack  carte 

Monday  y  20  wind  Easterly  Sailed  all  day  Could 
not  gitt  Threw  y  Narrers 

Tuesday  y  21  wind  Westerly  ley  at  Jackcare  Sum 
Snow  Smart  Cold 

Wednesday  y  22  wind  NE  Sailed  threw  the  K’arrow 
about  5  Leagues 

Thirdsday  y  23  flrst  part  wind  Westerly  Evening 
wind  Easterly  this  Night  we  Sailed  up  the  Rever  tell 
within  3  Leag  of  three  Revers 

Friday  y  24  first  part  wind  Easterly  Sailed  tell  with¬ 
in  1  Leag  of  3  Riv  at  4  this  afternoon  Came  to  Sail 
Sailed  Past  the  three  Rivers  and  pased  by  us  four  Sail 
Bound  for  Quebeck  the  last  night  a  man  was  Drounded 
out  of  Capt.  Stanford 

Satterday  October  y  25  1760  wind  NE  Sailed  a 
Cross  Lake  St  Peters  the  Brigg  that  the  Pilott  was  on 
board  of  gott  aground  and  I  followed  the  Schooner  Murry 
and  Sailed  tell  within  a  league  of  the  River  Sorell  and 
Came  Two 

Sunday  y  26  Wind  Southerly  ley  blow  the  River 
Sorell  Tid  bound  Sailed  for  Quebeck  Sloop  Morry  the 
mastor  of  which  Dide  of  Small  Pox 

Monday  y  27  wind  S  W  leying  Below  Sorell  Sum 
Rain 

Tuesday  y  28  wind  SW  leying  below  Sorell  Sum 
Rain 

Wednesday  y  29  wind  SW  leying  as  p  last  Pased 
Slope  for  Quebec 

Thirdsday  y  30  wind  SW  leying  as  p  last  Imployed 
a  wooding 

Friday  y  31  wind  NE  Sailed  Past  the  River  Sorell 
a  league 

Saterday  Nover  y  1  wind  Easterly  Sailed  two  leagues 
this  day 

Sunday  y  2  wind  Westerly  Pased  us  Capt  Phillips 
for  Quebeck  in  Brigg 

Monday  y  3  wind  SE  leying  in  the  Reech  above 
Rever  Sorell 
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Tuesday  y  4  wind  Easterly  Sailed  till  within  a 
league  of  St  Supleus 

Wednesday  y  5  Wind  SW  Eased  a  Sloop  from  Mount 
E.W  for  Queb 

Thirdsday  y  6  wind  SW  leying  at  S*  Suplees  Cor- 
rant  Bound 

Friday  y  7  Wind  SW  leying  as  por  last  St  S*  Supleas 
Saterday  y*  8  small  wind  Xorthery  Sailed  two  miles 
Came  two 

Sunday  y  9  wind  NE  much  Snow  Sailed  tell  within 
two  m'*  of  Mount  Eow 

Monday  y  10  M'’  Wear  went  to  the  City  of  Mount 

Eoyall 

Tuesday  y  11  Wind  SW  Smart  Cold  M'  Wear  went 
to  y*  Citty 

Wednesday  y  12  leying  in  an  Eddy  to  y*  East  End 
of  an  Island  that  ley"  a  brest  of  the  City  of  Mountroyal 
This  Evening  Capt  Hobs  Crosed  the  River  and  goot  Saft 
to  the  landing  we  could  not  gitt  a  Cross 

Thirday  y'  13  this  morning  Small  winds  vearable 
this  Evening  much  wind  and  Snow  we  Sailed  a  Cros  y* 
River  and  came  to  the  Xorth  Shore  I  bleve  that  the 
Courent  Runs  Nine  Knotts  be  twene  the  City  and  the 
Island  we  carried  Sail  tell  the  Wartor  Came  in  to  our 
Hors  holes  and  gott  none  ahead 

Friday  Novem  y  14  1760  wind  NE  We  Sailed  to 
the  City  of  Mount  Royal  and  ley  a  Quortor  of  a  mile  be¬ 
low  y'  wall  of  y*  city 

Saterday  y'  15  Wind  SW  Smart  Cold 
Sunday  y  16  Smart  Cold 

^londay  y  17  Wind  NE  Delivrd  Sum  Beef  and 
flower  on  Shore 

Tuesday  y  18  wind  Southerly  Sum  Snow  Smart  Cold 
Wednesday  y  19  Wind  NE  Delivered  Sum  Beef  and 
flower  on  Shore 

Thirdsday  y  20  Wind  N  W  Smart  Cold  Delivered 
all  our  Beef  &  flower  Recived  on  board  14  head  of  Cattel 
for  Sant  Supleas  Snow  two  feet  on  a  level 

Fridav  y'  21  Wind  Northerly  ley  at  Mount  royal 
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wateing  for  Orders  Note  Gen  Gage’s  Grovener  of  M 
Rojal 

Saterday  ye  22  Wind  Westerly  left  the  City  of 
Mount  Royal  in  Company  with  five  Sail  in  all  vz  Hobbs 
Standford  Puddingtun  Mackey  and  Bowen  Puddentun 
got  a  ground  we  Shove  him  off 

Sunday  y  23  Wind  NE  We  Droped  as  far  doun  as 
St  Supleas 

Monday  y  24  Wind  SW  Sum  Rain  Delivered  all  our 
Cattel 

Tuesday  y  25  Wind  N  W  leya  at  St  Supleas  Smart 
Frost  Cleer 

Wednesday  y  26  Wind  XE  a  Smart  Storm  of  Snow 

Thirdsday  y  27  Wind  NE  a  Smart  Storm  ley  at 
St  Supleas 

Friday  y  28  Wind  NE  a  long  storme  Evening  Sum 
more  mordorate 

Saterday  29  Calm  Droped  two  miles  lower  doun  y* 
Rever 

Sunday  y  30  this  day  Come  to  Sail  and  the  french 
Pilote  wold  not  Carry  ns  threw  Lake  St  Peters  and  we  all 
Run  in  to  the  River  Sorell  and  ley  a  long  side  the  Bank 
a  bout  a  half  a  mile  within  the  mouth  of  the  River  and  44 
Sail  of  us  ley  hear  all  Winter  vz  Hobbs  Stanford  Purin- 
tun  Bowen  &c 

Decern  1  Wind  N  W  2  wind  West  3  wind  SE  Snow 
4  wind  N.E  Snow  5  wind  w  6  wind  NW  Cold  7  wind 
SW  on  bent  Sails  8  wind  N  W  9  N  W  cold  10  NE 
Snow  11  wind  SW  Snow  12  Wind  SW  13  wind  NW 
Rever  frose  over  Snow  3  fett  14  wind  NXW  15  wind 
WXW  16  wind  S  W  17  wind  XW  18  wind  XW  19 
wind  WXW  20  wind  EXE  Snow  21  wind  XE  Snow 
22  wind  XXE  big  Jigs  (Tids?)  23  wind  WXW  24 
wind  XW  25  wind  SW  26  wind  SW  27  wind  SW 
28  wind  XE  Snow  Small  Pox  Breef  [sic]  on  both  Sids 
the  Rever  29  wind  XE  much  Snow  30  wind  X.W  31 
wind  WXW 

January  y  1  1761  wind  Westrv  Smart  Cold  2  wind 
Westerly  Cold  3  wind  XXW  4  wind  WXW  5  wind 
Westerly  Cloudy  6  wind  SW  Mordor  7  wind  Northerly 
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8  wind  Westerly  Sum  what  warmer  9  wind  NE  Snow 
10  wind  Southerly  close  weather  11  wind  Westerly  close 
weather  12  wind  Westerly  Smart  Cold  13  wind  West¬ 
erly  14  wind  NE  cold  15  wind  NE  Sum  Snow  16  wind 
Westerly  fair  weather  17  wind  WXW  Sam*  Create 
Sent  on  Shore  Supposed  to  have  the  Small  Pox  18  wind 
NE  much  Snow  Mr  Nason  mate  of  Capt  Hobs  Sent  on 
Shore  with  Small  Pox  19  wind  SW  Soft  aire  20  wind 
Westerly  21  wind  WNW  now  22  wind  NE  cold  23 
wind  Easterly  Snow  24  wind  Westerly  Cold  25  wind 
Wes.orly  Nicholas  Miller  Sent  on  Shore  with  Small  Pox 
26  wdnd  NE  Clear  weather  27  wind  NE  28  wind  NE 
Sum  Snow  29  wind  Westerly  Sum  Snow  30  wind  NE 
Sum  Snow  31  wind  Westerly  fair  weather 

February  y'  1  Wind  Westerly  pleas  2  wind  Easterly 
Sum  Snow  3  wind  Easterly  fair  and  cold  weather  4 
wind  Westerly  fair  weather  Dd  Nick  Miller  of  Small 
Pox  5  wind  Westerly  6  wind  NE  Snow  7  wind  SW 
Sum  Rain  8  wind  SW  Rain  9  wind  Westerly  Sum  what 
warmer  10  Southerly  11  wind  vearable  Soft  weather 
12  wind  NNE  Creage  harth  the  Small  Pox  New 


A  List  of  Churches  &  wind  Mills  on  the  River 
Lerenance  from  Mount  Royall  to  y*  Is  of  Bick 
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OQ 

a; 

North  Shore  2  S 

^  ii 

Next  Below  Jackcarte  1  0 

Fount  A  Tremble  1  0 

Next  abov  Quebick  1  0 


This  number  Is  on  25  10 

booth  Sides  the  Rever  14  8 


St  Learen  Between 
Quebeck  and  Mt  Royal  39  18 


At  Quebec  Sittee  6  1 

At  Legglatt  2  0 

Bow  porte  1  0 

Below  Mount  Merencj’  2  1 

Above  St  Paul  &c  2  0 


Sum  totel  North  Side  52  20 


South  Shore 

OS 

o; 

efl 
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St 
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0 

St  Michaell 

1 
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St 

1 

0 

Against  the  Cormorask  1 

0 

against  Grine  Island 

1 

0 

at  St  Barnebaes 

1 

0 

22 

11 

on  ye  Island  Orlews 

- 

2 

and  Chappels  Is 

Sum  to  tell  South  Side  29 

13 

the  hole  number  of 

52 

20 

churches  and  wind 

mills  wartor  mills  un- 

81 

33 

knoune  Betwen  St 
Bareby  and  Mount  Royal 


Wednesday  April  y  1  1761  wind  XXW  cold  weather 
Leying  in  the  Eiver  Sorell  2“  wind  SW  this  morning  y' 
Rever  Sorell  broak  up  and  the  1st  Came  down  and  Caried 
all  before  It  y'  3  Wind  SW  fine  warme  weather  our 
Vessel  afloat  again  y  4  wind  Easterly  Rain  5  wind 
Westerly  Snow  6  wind  XW  cold  y'  7  wind  WXW 
Smart  Cold  8  wind  SW  Came  from  a  hove  us  two 
Sloops  one  Capt  Xucas  whom  had  leyen  at  St  Tuer  all 
winter  9  wind  WSW  Bent  Sails  10  Westorely  Sum 
Rain  11  wind  Eastorly  fair  Lews  Sails  to  Drye  12  wind 
Wearable  Warme  13  wind  Eastorly  we  hailed  off  in  y* 
Rivier  Sorell  feare  weather  14  wind  XW  cold  a  Ladd 
Drounded  15  wind  XE  cold  16  wind  Westorly  Sum 
Rain  Came  in  hear  a  Schooner  that  wintered  a  hove 
17  wind  Westorly  fair  weather  18  this  day  all  thee  fleet 
which  Ley  in  the  Rever  Sorell  this  winter  Came  out  in 
y*  Main  Rever  19  this  morning  Calm  have  up  and 
Towed  all  Day  and  Came  three  forth  threw  the  Lake  S* 
Peters  this  evening  Came  two  20  this  morning  at  Day¬ 
light  hove  up  anchor  and  Towed  and  came  past  the  three 
Reviers  and  Came  two  about  8  Leagues  above  the  Rap- 
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patts  Small  winds  Easterly  all  hands  Came  two  21 
wind  Easterly  Obliged  to  Ley  hear  to  Lett  y*  Iste  pass  us 
22  this  day  Small  winds  Easterly  hove  up  Anchor  and 
Dreped  as  Lew  Down  as  Point  Trembel  and  Came  Two 
Calm  23  wind  Easterly  this  morning  hove  up  Anchor 
and  Turned  tell  within  two  Leagues  of  the  ETarrows  and 
Came  Two  24  wind  Easterly  this  morning  Came  to  Sail 
and  Turned  threw  the  narrows  and  came  two  at  Woolfs 
Cove  and  leye  tell  noon  then  we  all  of  us  Came  to  Sail 
again  and  Sailed  to  Quebic  and  we  mored  off  the  Town 
or  City  25  Ley  at  Quebec  26  Ley  &  27  Ley  &  28  Ley 
&  29  Ley  &  30  Ley  & 

May  ye  1,  1761  Ley  at  Quebec  2  Ley  @  3  Ley  @  4 
Ley  @  and  A  Laid  ?  from  Boston  5  Ley  at  Quebec  y*  6 
left  Quebec  7  Left  E  End  Orelens  y*  8  Came  threw  y 
Travis  and  pased  Cuder  &  Comme  Pilgrams  Heare  and 
Green  Islands  9  Came  up  w*''  Island  Beck  10  this  day  we 
Came  past  Cape  Catt  11  this  day  Sailing  for  Scateree® 
12  this  day  pased  Scateree  13  pased  Lewisburg  14  Came 
pas*  Whithead  15  pased  Whit  Island  16  Calm  17  foggy 
18  Small  wind  19  off  Cape  Sable  20  fogy  21  Latt 
May  22,  1761  at  4  this  morning  saw  Mentacus  y'  23 
at  8  this  morning  saw  Edmentas  this  Evening  arrived  at 
Cape  Nedick  y  24  Ley  at  Cape  Xedick  25  Ley  at  Cape 
Nedick  26  Sailed  for  Boston  27  arv  at  Boston  finis 
This  is  to  be  observed  in  Cannaday  that  their  is  A  Mill 
to  Every  Church  in  the  Cunterey  So  the  ^Miller  and 
Preest  are  boath  Imploy'*  at  once  Wiles  the  Preest  is  a 
giveing  Absalution  the  Miller  is  a  grinding  your  Grists 
[Scraps  of  writing  in  front  of  book] 

Sunday  June  y'  22  1760  this  morning  a  Smart  Rangal 
by  Reson  of  the  Wack  Being  Cheeated  by  Joseph  Pribble 
Friday  June  ye  27  1760  this  day  as  We  pased  Cuder 
Island  we  find  His  Majestys  Ship  Pembroke  lying  [illegi¬ 
ble]  came  to  her  We  ware  Beared  by  her  cutter  with  the 
Paser  and  a  midship  Man  and  D°Mate  the  Paser  said  If 
any  accadent  Should  a  Rise  by  not  Taking  a  french  pilote 
as  there  was  one  ofered  the  Wasell  must  make  all  Dam¬ 
ages  good  I  said  I  Came  pilote  from  Boston  and  wo’* 
take  charge  of  said  Schooner  [illegible] 

3  Scatari  Island,  Nova  Scotia. 
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[On  last  page  is  the  following:] 

1760 

A  Journal  or  Memerandum  of  a  Voyage  from  Boston  to 
Canaday  In  a  Transporte  Schooner  Belonging  To  Joseph 
Weare  of  Old  York  We  Sailed  from  Boston  May  y"  25 
in  year  1760  Sailed  from  Lewisburg  June  y*  10  Arivd 
at  Quebick  y  28  of  June  October  16  Left  Quebec  Bound 
for  Mount  Royal  I^ovember  14  arived  to  Mount  Royal 
and  Sailed  from  Mount  Rial  y*  22,  and  Come  at  Sorel 
y  30  N^ovember  Left  Sorell  April  y  19  1761  Arived  at 
Qubec  April  y*  24  May  y*  6  Left  Quebec  May  y*  27 
arived  at  Boston  finis  1761 
Sailed  May  25 
Retur  May  27 


one  yeare  02 

[On  back  of  cover  this  record :] 

1813.  Ashley  Bowen  Departed  this  Life  Febry  2"*  after 
an  illness  of  48  hours 
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STUDY  OF  ZILPAH  POLLY  GRANT  BANISTER 
NOTED  EDUCATOR  OF  IPSWICH  SEMINARY 

By  Haeeiet  Webstee 

Zilpah  Grant,  a  name  once  better  known  than  that  of 
her  assistant  teacher,  Mary  Lyon,  but  now  forgotten  even 
by  most  educators.  Zilpah  Polly  Grant  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
folk  Connecticut  in  1794,  seven  years  after  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  written.  When  she  was  two 
years  old  her  father  was  killed,  and  she  was  brought  up 
by  her  mother,  from  whom  she  learned  her  Bible,  and 
many  hymns,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  housework.  A  few 
weeks  each  year  she  attended  a  little  country  school,  and 
when  she  was  about  fifteen  she  began  teaching  the  sum¬ 
mer  terms  herself.  Of  her  work  in  the  little  school  she 
wrote  later,  ‘‘I  generally  remained  in  the  schoolhouse, 
after  dismissing  the  school,  to  ask  myself  whether  for 
that  day  I  had  done  as  well  as  I  could,  and  wherein  I 
could  do  better  in  the  future  .  .  .  and  what  pupils  needed 
personal  attention.  The  next  day  I  acted  on  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  I  had  the  day  before  come.”^ 

During  one  of  the  long  winters  at  home  she  set  herself 
a  stint  of  four  hours  daily  study  of  Murray’s  larger  Gram¬ 
mar.  When  she  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  plan 
she  decided  that  the  grammar  would  do  her  no  harm,  but 
failure  in  perseverance  would! 

Her  religious  experiences  with  deep  “conviction  of  sin” 
were  agonizing.  Finally,  when  she  was  nineteen  she 
“found  peace,”  and  united  with  the  church.  She  would 
have  preferred  Mary  for  her  middle  name,  but  believing 
her  mother  wished  her  to  be  called  Polly  she  accepted  that 
name  in  baptism  with  no  sign  of  reluctance. 

She  had  many  attacks  of  pleurisy,  and  like  the  woman 
in  scripture  “suffered  many  things  from  many  physi¬ 
cians.”  “For  two  years  I  looked  into  eternity,”  she  said, 
and  her  biographer  added,  “she  never  knew  a  day  of  real 
health  though  she  lived  fifty  eight  years  longer.” 

From  a  new  pastor  who  gathered  the  young  people  in 
1  Use  of  a  Life,  pp.  20,  21,  New  York,  1885. 
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his  home  for  study  she  learned  of  the  school  for  young 
women,  just  opened  by  his  brother,  Joseph  Emerson,  in 
Byfield,  Massachusetts.  How  absurd  for  a  woman  of 
twenty-five  to  want  to  go  to  school !  But  her  family  con¬ 
sented,  and  in  spite  of  scornful  remarks  by  the  neighbors 
she  set  out  in  April,  1820,  on  the  three  day  journey  to 
By  field.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  took  her  into  his 
home,  and  a  life-long  friendship  began  between  them.  She 
had  $50.00.  How  long  would  it  last?  Tuition  was  25^ 
a  week.  Did  she  work  her  board  ?  She  must  have  taken 
her  turn  sweeping  the  school  room  floor.  When  the  spring 
term  ended  she  stayed  on,  teaching  a  little  and  helping 
Mr.  Emerson  prepare  his  Union  Catechism  for  the  press. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1821,  a  new  pupil,  Mary 
Lyon,  came  to  the  school.  She  was  three  years  younger 
than  Zilpah,  and  another  life-long  friendship  began.  To 
the  end  of  their  lives  these  two  dignified  women  addressed 
each  other  in  their  most  intimate  letters  as  Miss  Lyon, 
and  Miss  Grant  (or  after  her  marriage,  !Mrs.  Banister). 
In  the  fall  they  both  returned  to  their  homes  or  schools. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Emerson  told  Miss  Grant  that  he 
was  opening  a  Female  Seminary  in  Saugus,  and  offered 
her  a  position  as  teacher.  There,  as  she  wrote  later,  she 
was  busy  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  trustees  of  the  new  Adams  Academy  for  girls  in 
Derry,  Xew  Hampshire,  offered  Miss  Grant  the  position 
as  preceptress,  and  Mr.  Emerson  reluctantly  permitted  her 
to  leave  Saugus.  She  wrote  Mary  Lyon  urging  her  to 
come  to  Derry  as  one  of  her  assistants.  Adams  Academy 
was  to  be  closed  during  the  winter  months,  and  Miss  Lyon 
could  return  to  her  schools  in  Ashfield  or  Buckland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  the  winter  terms. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  troubled  the  early  academy 
teachers  was  the  “flitting”  pupils,  who  came  for  a  few 
weeks  only.  The  announcement  of  Adams  Academy  was 
evidently  intended  to  discourage  this,  for  it  read,  “It  is 
earnestly  requested  that  all  who  attend  will  be  able  to 
enter  at  the  commencement  and  continue  during  the  term.” 
“Tuition  $4.00  for  each  half  term  period.”  Another 
difficulty  was  the  lack  of  regular  courses.  As  late  as  1860 
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the  subjects  of  study  at  Fairfield  Academy,  Connecticut, 
were  “chosen  by  the  pupils  or  parents.”-  At  Derry,  Miss 
Grant  planned  three  classes  with  definite  qualifications 
for  entrance,  no  one  to  be  admitted  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  except  in  special  cases.  Such  definite  courses 
made  possible  the  diploma  given  at  Derry.  Girls  were 
allowed  to  take  painting  only  if  they  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  junior  subjects.  All  were  to  study  the 
scriptures,  and  upper  classes  could  have  “particular  in¬ 
struction  to  prepare  for  teaching.”  Samuel  Eeed  Hall 
had  opened  his  Columbian  School  for  Teachers  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Vermont,  the  year  Ijefore,  but  probably  Miss  Grant 
had  not  heard  of  it,  and  her  plans  were  based  on  those  of 
Mr.  Emerson’s  in  his  schools  at  Byfield  and  Saugus. 

In  discipline  Miss  Grant  introduced  what  she  had 
recommended  to  Mr.  Emerson,  a  “self-reporting  system.” 
Mr.  Emerson  had  asked  the  pupils  not  to  whisper  “unless 
necessary,”  and  as  any  teacher  would  expect  they  found 
it  “necessary”  altogether  too  often.  When  Miss  Grant 
took  over  she  said  to  the  more  docile,  “If  you  could  avoid 
whispering  altogether  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  you  and  to  the  school.”  When  a  large  number  had 
agreed,  she  discussed  the  matter  with  the  whole  school, 
and  they  promised  to  observe  the  rule  and  to  keep  a  record 
of  success  or  failure.®  In  a  letter  to  a  teacher  years  later 
she  wrote,  “Pupils  must  not  be  expected  to  report  faith¬ 
fully  their  own  failures  in  regard  to  whispering  or  any¬ 
thing  else  so  long  as  they  have  many  failures  to  report  .  .  . 
[nor]  before  they  have  been  led  to  control  themselves  so 
as  to  succeed.”^ 

In  1824  the  first  diplomas  were  given  in  a  form  almost 
identical  with  that  used  later  at  Ipswich  and  at  Mt. 
Holyoke : 

At  Derry —  “ _ has  completed  the  prescribed  course 

of  study  .  .  .  and  by  her  proficiency  and  correct  deportment 
merits  this  testimonial  of  approbation.” 

At  Ipswich — “The  Principal  and  Trustees  of  this  aca¬ 
demy  certify  that  Miss  .  has  completed  the  course 

2  Remarks  by  O.  G.  Jennings  at  Centennial  of  Fairfield. 

3  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  110. 

4  Ibid,  p.  286. 
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of  Study  in  the  higher  branches  of  education  taught  in  this 
Seminary,  and  by  her  exemplary  deportment  and  laudable 
proficiency  merits  this  testimonial  of  their  approbation.”® 
At  Mt.  Holoke  Seminary:  “This  certifies  that  Miss 

. . - .  has  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  at 

this  Seminary,  and  by  her  attainments,  proficiency  and 
correct  deportment  is  entitled  to  the  testimonial  of  appro¬ 
bation.”® 

In  most  respects  Miss  Grant’s  religious  attitude  was 
that  of  the  stricter,  old-fashioned  school.  When  in  1827 
the  trustees  at  Derry  voted  to  have  music  and  dancing  in 
the  school  as  part  of  the  course,  she  declared  she  would 
not  consent  to  have  dancing  taught.  The  trustees  sent 
out  a  circular  saying,  “It  was  the  original  design  of  the 
Trustees  to  establish  this  seminary  on  liberal  principles. 
They  regret  that  the  institution  has  acquired  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  strictly  calvinistic.  .  .  .  This  character  has 
grown  up  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  trustees  .  .  .  The  Trustees  give  their 
preference  to  female  teachers  if  such  as  are  competent 
can  be  obtained,  if  not,  a  gentleman  must  be  employed.’”^ 
To  one  who  loved  her  teaching  as  Zilpah  Grant  did, 
and  who  felt  strongly  on  religious  subjects  this  was  in¬ 
deed  a  blow.  She  wrote  to  Mary  Lyon :  “The  prospect  of 
my  separation  from  this  institution  has  rent  my  heart 
more  than  you  will  readily  conceive.  Though  I  have  long 
considered  its  interests  interwoven  with  my  tenderest 
affections,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  my  attach¬ 
ment.”  She  went  on  facetiously,  “My  business  therefore 
for  some  time  will  be  to  scratch  with  a  quill  pen,  and  in¬ 
form  the  public  that  I  am  disengaged.”® 

A  minority  of  the  trustees  stood  by  her,  and  two  years 
later  the  whole  board  invited  her  back,  to  manage  the 
school  in  her  own  way,  but  she  was  already  well  started 
in  the  school  at  Ipswich  by  that  time.  Through  all  this 
trying  period  she  was  on  crutches  due  to  a  tendon  sprained 

5  Mss.  at  Ipswich  Historical  Society. 

6  Hitchcock,  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  311. 

7  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  87. 

8  Ibid,  p.  90. 
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while  practising:  calisthenics  with  her  pupils.® 

At  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  an  academy  huildingr  had 
been  erected  in  1825,  with  the  expectation  that  the  share¬ 
holders  would  receive  a  profit  on  their  investment.  This 
building:  was  leased  to  ^liss  Grant  free  of  rent.  She 
was  to  provide  instructors,  and  furnish  apparatus  and 
books. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers,  the  Ipswich 
location  had  the  advantag:e  that  there  were  from  eigrht  to 
twelve  stages  a  day.  and  that  there  were  twenty-five  fami¬ 
lies  within  one  hundred  rods  of  the  school  who  would 
board  pupils.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  town,  not 
only  would  their  daughters  have  an  opportunity  for  an 
education,  but  boarding  pupils  would  bring  some  $7000.00 
into  the  town  yearly.^® 

The  forty  pupils  who  followed  Miss  Grant  from  Derry 
to  Ipswich  and  the  other  out-of-town  pupils  boarded  in 
private  families.  How  could  the  preceptress  watch  over 
them  all  ?  ^iliss  Grant  conceived  the  idea  of  dividing 
them  into  groups  of  about  twenty  girls,  each  group  under 
the  charge  of  a  particular  teacher  who  should  look  after 
their  health,  habits,  intellectual  and  moral  state,  and  act 
as  friend  and  adviser.  The  teacher  was  to  meet  her  group 
every  day  for  reports  of  performances,  for  social  contact, 
and  for  prayer. 

The  subjects  offered,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1832, 
included  a  surprising  variety,  much  wider  than  the  courses 
given  at  Derry. 


DERRY 

IPSWICH 

Science 

First  Year 

Ph.ysiologj’ 

Botany 

Geology' 

Second  Year 

Philosophy  of  na¬ 
tural  history 

Third  Year 

Natural  Philosoph3^ 
Astronomy 

9  Lansing,  Mary  Lyon  through  her  Letters,  p.  69. 
10  Waters,  History  of  Ipswich,  p.  551. 
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English 

Second  Year 

Reading  and  Com¬ 
position  each  year 
Blair’s  Rhetoric 

Reading  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  poetrj' 

Third  Year 

Young’s  Night 
Thoughts 

Thompson’s  Seasons 

Mathematics 

First  Year 

Arithmetic  year 
not  given 

Arithmetic  through 
Interest 

Euclid  Book  I 

Second  Year 

Arithmetic 

Euclid,  Books  II, 
III,  IV 

Algebra 

History 

First  Year 

History  of  United 
States,  England, 
Germany 

Government  of  Mass. 

and  U.  S. 

Modern  Geography 

Second  Year 

History  and 
Chronology 

Modern  and  ancient 
History  and 
Geography 

Third  Year 

English  History 

Philosophy 

First  Year 

Watts — On  the  Mind 

Second  Year 

Watts — On  the  Mind 

Mental  Philosophy 
Natural  Theology 
Butler’s  Analogy 
Evidences  of 
Christianity 

Third  Year 

Second  year  subjects 
continued 

Teacher  training 
schools.il 

courses — second  and 

third  year  in  both 

In  all  this  profusion  of  courses  no  languaj^es  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Joseph  Emerson,  Miss  Grant’s  teacher,  had  dis¬ 
approved  of  languages,  especially  ancient  languages,  in 
the  education  of  women.  (Latin  was  not  offered  at  Mt. 
Holvoke  Seminary  until  1840,  and  not  required  until 
1847.) 

The  courses  in  science  probably  reflect  Mary  Lyon’s 
interest  rather  than  Miss  Grant’s.  Miss  Lyon  at  differ- 

11  From  Catalogue  of  1832  of  Ipswich  Academy.  Essex  In¬ 
stitute,  Salem,  has  a  nearly  complete  file  from  1828-1872. 
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ent  times  studied  science  with  Elijah  Burritt,  author  of 
the  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  with  Prof.  Hitchcock  of 
Amherst,  and  with  Prof.  Eaton  of  Troy,  IN’ew  York. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  reading,  composition  calis¬ 
thenics  and  music  were  required  throughout  the  three 
years  at  Ipswich.  Miss  Grant’s  biographer  said  that  “her 
skill  in  teaching  what  she  called  simple  reading  would 
in  our  day  have  made  her  distinguished  as  an  elocution¬ 
ist.”  She  arranged  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  to  be 
performed  with  singing.  For  the  music  courses,  at  times 
Lowell  Mason  came  from  Boston  to  direct  the  singing. 

There  were  also  informal  lectures  on  dress,  health,  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mathematical  studies,  art  of  conversing  .  .  . 
evils  of  exaggerating  trivial  occurrences.  Perhaps  from 
these  informal  lectures  came  Miss  Grant’s  remark  on  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  “Do  you  not  know,  child,  that  God  is 
more  honored  and  pleased  when  his  creatures  look  well 
than  when  they  don’t  ?”  She  was  always  good  to  look  upon 
herself.  Gail  Hamilton  described  her  as  “erect,  with 
golden  brown  hair,  high  forehead,  piercing  black  eyes. 
Kindness,  dignity  and  a  stately  carriage  gave  her  an  air 
of  distinction.”^^  Ko  wonder  she  called  her  an  “Ameri¬ 
can  Queen.” 

It  is  puzzling  to  reconcile  such  a  wealth  of  subjects  and 
Miss  Grant’s  oft  repeated  statement,  “Ko  more  than  two 
or  three  studies  to  be  pursued  at  one  time,”^®  and  “the 
human  mind  can  no  more  be  cultivated  to  good  results  by 
giving  attention  to  many  subjects  at  the  same  time  than 
the  soil  can  produce  good  crops  by  having  many  times  as 
much  seed  sown  upon  it  as  it  can  nourish. But  the 
courses  were  probably  short,  though  there  was  great  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  “Unfailing 
accuracy  was  the  standard,  and  the  majority  attained  it.” 
“In  each  study  let  the  teachers  pursue  such  a  course  as 
will  lead  the  pupils  to  feel  that  the  text  books  contain 
only  the  elements  of  the  study.”  And  again  and  again. 
Review!  Review!  Review!^® 

12  Gail  Hamilton  in  North  American  Review,  Oct.,  1886. 

13  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  102. 

14  Ibid,  p.  269. 

15  Ibid,  p.  102. 
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Public  examinations  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
when  they  came  at  Ipswich,  Miss  Gilchrist  says  that  “car¬ 
ryalls  from  Andover  rolled  over  to  Ipswich  to  help  swell 
the  audience  .  .  .  calisthenics  class  lightened  the  mental 
programme  by  evolutions  performed  with  a  discipline  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  of  the  teachers  as  ‘not  quite  equal,  perhaps, 
to  West  Point  Cadets.’ 

Methods  of  teaching  included  both  Joseph  Emerson’s 
favorite  topical  method,  and  questions  to  make  the  pupil 
think:  “Is  an  inch  an  idea?”  “Are  names  necessary  to 
numbers?”  “If  so,  must  numerical  names  exist  before 
the  numbers  exist 

Miss  Grant  did  not  insist  on  uniformity  in  methods  of 
teaching.  The  catalogue  of  1839  stated  “The  peculiar 
modes  of  conducting  recitation  or  exercises  vary  from  time 
to  time,  or  are  modified  by  the  particular  genius  of  the 
individual  teacher.”  She  had  her  own  method  of  keeping 
records.  “It  was  my  practice  to  put  a  horizontal  mark 
before  the  name  of  each  young  lady  who  .  .  .  gave  evidence 
of  doing  as  well  as  she  could.  Perhaps  the  second  week 
at  teachers’  meeting  my  inquiry  was,  what  young  lady 
in  your  class  seems  to  be  doing  as  well  as  she  can  ?  Soon 
those  who  were  not  doing  their  best  were  considered  in¬ 
dividually,  and  each  teacher  was  led  to  select  one  or  two 
or  three  to  labor  for  personally  and  privately.  Hard  cases 
I  took  myself.”^*  How  we  wish  one  of  her  record  books 
with  the  little  horizontal  marks  had  survived  to  our  day ! 
To  her  teachers  she  gave  the  further  advice,  “If  a  scholar 
does  not  do  well,  always  look  and  see  if  the  fault  does 
not  lie  with  yourself.”^® 

The  catalogue  of  1839  stated,  “Xo  stimulus  of  emula¬ 
tion  is  employed,  nor  are  the  pupils  encouraged  to  com¬ 
pare  themselves  with  one  another,  or  to  fix  their  standard 
at  any  particular  limit  of  excellence  or  attainment.”  She 
even  planned  that  compositions  should  be  read  by  some 
other  than  the  writer.  There  was  no  talk  of  ranks  or 

16  Gilchrist,  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  136. 

17  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  103. 

18  Ibid,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

19  Ibid,  p.  107. 
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marks.  Yet  in  Hints  on  Ediication,  published  in  1856,®® 
Zilpah  Grant  (by  that  time  Mrs.  Banister)  wrote,  “A 
record  was  preserved  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  her 
studies,  founded  on  the  knowledge  sho  had,  and  not  on  the 
manner  of  each  recitation.  (Italics  added.)  In  due  time 
each  young  lady  was  requested  to  examine  the  record  of 
her  own  standing.  4  meant  thorough  knowledge;  3% 
nearly  thorough.”  She  went  on  to  say  that  only  very  rare¬ 
ly  did  a  pupil  consider  the  mark  too  low.  They  were 
more  likely  to  say  it  was  too  high : — “I  had  been  absent 
two  da,ys,  and  had  not  made  the  work  up.” 

A  footnote  in  the  Hints  compares  her  method  with  the 
method  of  competitive  marking  then  coming  into  general 
use:  “In  wide  contrast  is  the  method  of  merely  hearing 
the  lessons  repeated  .  .  .  using  all  one’s  soul  in  detecting 
errors  of  the  pupil  .  .  .  making  up  the  aggregate  of  fail¬ 
ures,  and  ascertaining  the  standing  of  each  pupil  by  the 
simple  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  .  .  The 

teacher  .  .  .  has  no  estimate  either  in  her  head  or  her  heart 
of  the  real  state  or  progress  of  the  immortal  mind  under 
her  care  in  ability,  knowledge,  or  goodness,  nor  has  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  this  nature  deeply,  if  at  all,  impressed  the  teach¬ 
er’s  mind.”®^ 

In  discipline,  too,  rewards  and  punishments  were  not 
considered  except  for  the  sense  of  reward  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  school,  and  the  punishment  of  humiliation 
in  “self-reporting”  for  breaking  a  law  for  which  one  had 
voted.®® 

“A  rule  for  which  one  had  voted !”  It  was  Miss  Grant’s 
custom  to  state  fully  before  the  whole  school  any  new 
regulation  she  was  considering,  and  how  the  rule  would 
promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  school.  “The 
appeal  is  then  made  to  the  benevolence  and  judgment  of 
the  entire  school  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  proposed 
rule.  .  .  .  The  pupils  formally  pledge  themselves  to  ob- 

20  Z.  P.  G.  Banister,  Hints  on  Education,  Boston,  1856,  pp. 
20,  21. 

21  Ibid.  Note,  p.  22. 

22  Gilchrist,  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  105. 
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serve  it,  and  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  or  failure.”^® 

The  September,  1947  issue  of  the  New  England  Quart¬ 
erly  published  the  notes  taken  by  a  pupil  in  Miss  Grant’s 
course  for  teachers. 

The  first  years  at  Ipswich  were  not  easy.  In  1828  both 
Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  had  typhoid  fever.  ^liss 
Grant’s  lameness  still  continued.  A  pupil  of  that  year 
told  how  a  stronjr  man  carried  Miss  Grant  up  the  steps  on 
his  shoulders,  and  how  she  “moved  with  dignity  to  the 
platform  on  her  crutches.  After  class  the  pupils  were 
dismissed  to  their  rooms  that  none  might  see  her  carried 
out.”2^ 

In  spite  of  these  troubles  the  school  was  growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  average  number  of  pupils  during  the  four  years 
at  Adams  Academy  had  been  79.  For  the  eleven  years  at 
Ipswich  it  was  116.  In  1831  there  were  191  pupils,  too 
many  for  the  accommodations  available.  In  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  number  Miss  Grant  raised  both  the  age  and 
the  educational  qualifications  for  admission.  She  must 
have  been  interested  in  wbat  today  is  called  “pupil  teacher 
ratio,”  for  she  maintained  it  at  about  15  to  1. 

During  all  these  years  Miss  Lyon  had  been  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  teaching  at  Buckland  or  Sunderland, 
Massachusetts,  in  her  own  home  area.  Her  pupils  came 
from  backgrounds  similar  to  her  own,  and  she  said  she 
felt  “an  increasing  inducement  to  devote  my  labors  to  the 
youth  of  my  native  hills.  ...  I  have  a  strong  partiality 
for  pupils  of  this  region,  they  are  so  easily  guided.”^® 

Her  school  in  the  west  as  well  as  Ipswich  Academy  in 
the  east  had  grown  rapidly.  In  her  first  year  at  Buck- 
land,  1824  to  1825  she  had  25  young  ladies.  1825  to 
1826  there  were  50.  Following  that  she  was  at  Sander¬ 
son  Academy  as  assistant  for  two  winters.  In  1828  when 
she  returned  to  Buckland  she  had  74  pupils,  and  1829, 
there  were  99, 

23  Catalogue  of  1839. 

24  Use  of  a  Life,  pp.  136,  137. 

23  Hitchcock,  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  57. 
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Xo  wonder  that  the  fame  of  both  teachers  spread.  In 
1829,  the  Ministers’  Association  of  Franklin  County 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Miss  Lyon  to  remain  during 
the  whole  year  in  their  part  of  the  state,  A  letter  from 
Miss  Grant  to  Miss  Lyon  in  this  year  presents  the  prob¬ 
lem  clearly  but  affectionately;  “My  attachment  for  you 
has  increased  every  year.  Xo  other  person  can  supply 
your  place  ...  [It  is]  advantageous  to  have  this  academy 
open  during  the  winter  as  many  wish  to  attend  who  can¬ 
not  devote  their  time  during  the  summer.”  A  little  later 
she  wrote,  “If  after  prayerful  deliberation  you  decide  to 
engage  at  Buckland  for  the  winter  I  hope  I  shall  acquiese 
patiently  and  I  mean  to  try  to  do  it  cheerfully.  But  if 
you  should  determine  on  laboring  here  I  shall  rejoice.  If 
you  love  me,  yourself,  or  the  cause  of  education,  avoid 
overwork.”^® 

Miss  Lyon  decided  to  give  all  her  time  to  Ipswich. 
Then  the  Ministers’  Association  of  Franklin  wrote  Miss 
Grant  urging  her  to  move  her  school  to  Greenfield. 

A  most  tempting  offer  came  from  Catherine  Beecher, 
head  of  the  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Female  Seminary. 
She  wrote  Miss  Grant,  “The  duties  which  now  fall  on  a 
principal  cannot  be  properly  performed  by  one  person. 
Division  of  labor  is  necessary.  Will  you  agree  to  unite 
with  me  as  principal  of  this  institution  ?  I  will  agree 
to  secure  you  $1,000.00  a  year.  I  know  I  am  seeking  my 
own  comfort,  happiness,  and  usefulness.  Believe  me,  I 
am  also  seeking  yours.”^®  Correspondence  continued  be¬ 
tween  the  two  for  some  time,  Catherine  Beecher  offered 
that  she  would  introduce  uniform  dress  for  the  students 
so  that  differences  in  wealth  should  not  keep  away  the 
middle  class  girls  in  whom  Miss  Grant  was  especially  in¬ 
terested.  The  argument  that  probably  had  most  weight 
with  !Miss  Grant  was  the  belief  that  the  school  would  be 
on  such  a  foundation  as  to  insure  its  permanence.  In  a 
long  letter  to  !Mr.  Emerson  she  enumerated  her  argu¬ 
ments.  She  found  six  reasons  for  accepting,  of  which 


26  Use  of  a  Life,  pp.  139,  140. 

27  Lansing,  Mary  Ljion  through  her  Letters  p.  100. 

28  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  142. 
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one,  and  one  only  was  personal,  “literary  and  religious 
privileges  of  Hartford  would  be  congenial  to  my  taste, 
and  might  so  conduce  to  my  own  improvement  as  to  in¬ 
crease  my  usefulness.”  Among  reasons  for  not  accepting 
is  one  personal  one,  “By  increasing  my  care  and  labor, 
as  I  think  I  must  if  I  go  to  Hartford,  there  is  danger  that 
my  health  will  fail,  and  that  my  active  usefulness  would 
consequently  be  shortened.”  The  other  reasons  against 
accepting  were  that  she  would  not  desert  the  work  she 
had  begun  at  Ipswich,  especially  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers,  “The  number  who  pursue  this  business  after 
leaving  this  school  is  proportionately  greater  than  the 
number  who  leave  any  other  institution  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.”  She  would  not  desert  Miss  Lyon,  “after  hav¬ 
ing  labored  with  her  harmoniously  and  successfully  for 
six  years.”  There  were  points  on  which  she  and  Miss 
Beecher  differed,  particularly  about  the  expenses  of  the 
school.  “The  ordinary  expenses  of  a  young  lady  at  Hart¬ 
ford  for  a  year  .  .  .  cannot  be  much  less  than  $25Q.OO  .  .  . 
probably  not  less  than  $300.00.”  Taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration  it  is  evident  that  her  reasons  for  her 
final  refusal  were  mainly  consideration  for  others.^® 

In  1830  another  proposal  came  from  Greenfield,  and 
still  another  from  Andover.  Neither  of  these  were 
accepted.  That  year  of  1830  was  in  many  ways  success¬ 
ful  and  happy.  The  doctors  had  put  Miss  Grant’s  lame 
ankle  into  a  splint,  and  after  a  time  she  was  able  to  dis¬ 
card  her  crutches.  The  school  enrollment  had  increased 
to  300,  which  would  mean  a  total  of  300  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  not  300  at  any  one  week,  for  the  problem  of  the 
floating  pupil  still  existed.  But  this  enrollment  was  far 
too  great  for  the  facilities  of  the  school,  and  the  two  head 
teachers  addressed  a  ioint  letter  to  the  trustees,  asking 
for  a  building  that  would  accommodate  175  pupils,  several 
recitation  rooms,  a  laboratory,  library  and  reading  room ; 
also  a  boarding  house  for  150  girls,  and  a  few  acres  of 
playground.  Waters’  History  of  Ipsivich  says  that  dis- 
sention  arose  among  the  proprietors,  some  even  proposing 

29  M.  E.  Harveson,  Catherine  Beecher,  Pioneer  in  Education, 
Appendix  A,  pp.  7-25. 
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to  discontinue  and  return  the  funds  to  the  original  gran¬ 
tors.  This  motion  was  voted  down,  but  it  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  how  the  very  life  of  a  school,  even  one  as  famous 
as  Miss  Grant’s  might  be  endangered.  Miss  Gilchrist 
in  her  life  of  Mary  Lyon  quotes  without  date  a  letter  from 
Miss  Lyon  to  Miss  Grant,  which  says,  “They  have  no 
idea  of  doing  it  [founding  a  school]  except  by  shares  with 
the  expectation  of  an  income.  They  look  at  schools  gen¬ 
erally  just  as  they  would  at  mercantile  business.”®® 

Miss  L^^on  had  only  gradually  joined  with  Miss  Grant 
in  the  desire  for  a  permanent  endowment.  At  first  she 
had  said  again  and  again,  “K^ever  mind  the  brick  and 
mortar;  let  us  have  living  minds  to  work  upon.”®^  In 
the  end  she  went  far  beyond  Miss  Grant  in  the  matter, 
due  to  another  difference  of  opinion  that  was  growing  be¬ 
tween  them.  Miss  Grant  felt  that  girls  from  the  upper 
middle  class  who  could  pay  a  fair  tuition  would  be  most 
worth  educating  as  teachers.  Miss  Lyon  wanted  to  make 
education  possible  for  the  poorer  class.  For  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  the  school  must  have  a  large  endowment,  and  must 
be  free  from  control  by  stockholders. 

About  half  the  sum  necessar^’^  for  the  proposed  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  pledged  when  Miss  Grant’s  health  failed, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  school  for  a  period  that 
stretched  into  a  year  and  a  half.  Miss  Lyon  as  acting 
principal  came  to  believe  that  two  principals  were  not 
necessary.  A  long  correspondence  followed  between  the 
two  friends.  Should  they  move  to  another  location  since 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  getting  a  sufficient  endowment 
in  Ipswich  ?  Were  two  principals  necessary  ?  Unfortun¬ 
ately  we  have  only  part  of  the  letters.  Mary  Lyon  sel¬ 
dom  kept  letters,  but  Zilpah  Grant  did,  so  we  have  Miss 
Lyon’s  letters  but  not  Miss  Grant’s  answers.  It  seems 
fair  to  believe  that  both  were  sincere ;  Mary  Lyon  in  her 
desire  to  help  the  poorer  girls  of  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  ^kfiss  Grant  in  her  belief  that  the  upper  class  girls 
were  most  worth  educating  for  teachers ;  ^fiss  Lyon  in 
her  desire  for  an  endowment  free  from  control  by  in- 

30  Gilchrist,  Life  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  160. 

31  Hitchcock,  Life  and  Labors  of  Mary  Lyon,  p.  158. 
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vestors,  Miss  Grant  in  the  resifmation  of  one  convinced 
that  this  was  not  at  present  possible,  and  that  they  should 
make  the  best  of  what  they  could  ^et;  Mary  Lyon  in 
exuberant  health,  Zilpah  Grant  tired  and  frail  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1832  the  Mount  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Amherst  was  for  sale,  but  the  price  asked  was  too  high. 

So  things  drifted  along,  until  in  December  of  1832  Miss 
Lyon  wrote,  “Is  it  not  your  solemn  duty  and  mine  to  re¬ 
view  the  question  whether  my  services  are  needed  as  much 
in  our  beloved  seminary  as  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Lords  vineyard 

In  March  of  1833  she  wrote  another  touching  letter. 
“One  thing  I  have  for  several  weeks  wanted  to  propose 
to  you.  It  is  this:  If  Providence  ever  makes  it  plainly 
our  duty  to  occupy  different  fields  of  labor,  and  to  dis¬ 
solve  our  legal  connection,  I  should  deem  it  one  of  the 
greatest  earthly  blessings  which  I  could  possibly  enjoy  to 
keep  as  many  of  the  cords  which  now  bind  us  together 
unbroken  as  could  be  done  under  existing  circumstances: 
that  we  should  assist  each  other  in  forming  plans;  that 
we  should  visit  each  other  often ;  that  we  should  each  feel 
that,  next  to  our  own  field  of  labor,  that  of  the  other  is 
the  most  endearing,  the  field  to  which  we  have  pledged  our 
services,  our  influence,  our  hearts.”®® 

In  !May  !^^iss  Lyon  wrote  “I  am  very  glad,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  you  propose  to  endeavor  to  learn  that  you 
can  do  without  me.”®^  How  we  wish  we  had  Miss  Grant’s 
letter  to  which  this  was  the  reply ! 

!Mary  Lyon’s  point  of  view  is  clearly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  her  mother.  “In  one  respect  I  have  not  felt  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  with  my  present  field  of  labor.  I  have  desired  to 
be  in  a  school  the  expenses  of  which  would  be  so  small 
that  many  who  are  now  discourased  from  endeavoring  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  [school]  might  be  favored 
with  those  which  are  similar  at  less  expense.”®® 

In  October  1833  came  the  famous  meeting  in  Miss 
Lyon’s  parlor  in  Ipswich  where  the  “Circular  for  the 

32  rue  of  a  Life,  p.  167. 

33  Hitchcock,  Life  and  Labors  of  Marij  Lyon,  p.  177. 

34  Ibid,  p.  182. 

35  Ibid,  p.  190. 
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Xew  England  Seminary  for  Teachers”  was  drafted. 
“General  object:  .  .  .  To  lead  the  way  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  permanent  female  seminaries  in  our  land.  .  .  . 
Those  which  have  the  most  claim  to  such  standing  are 
so  dependent  on  their  present  teachers,  and  their  funds 
are  to  such  an  extent  the  property  of  private  individuals 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  predict  even  their  existence 
in  the  next  century.”®®  So  the  scheme  for  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary,  though  without  a  definite  location,  was  set  on 
foot. 

There  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  in 
Miss  Grant’s  career,  for  she  joined  heartily  in  the  appeal 
to  friends  and  patrons  of  Ipswich  Academy  for  aid  to  the 
new  undertaking.  The  first  money  came  from  pupils  at 
Ipswich  Academy,  next  from  ladies  in  the  vicinity. 
Waters,  in  his  History  of  Ipswich  says,  “a  person  of  less 
breadth  and  nobility  of  character  than  Zilpah  Grant  would 
naturally  have  resented  the  activities  of  her  friend  and 
co-worker  in  the  interest  of  a  rival  institution  which  made 
it  forever  impossible  that  her  own  great  plans  could  be 
revived  and  carried  out,  but  she  put  aside  her  own  feel¬ 
ings  and  seconded  with  all  her  might  Miss  Lyon’s  efforts 
in  Ipswich  and  South  Hadley  to  the  end  of  her  life.  She 
interposed  no  bar  to  the  solicitation  of  contributions  in 
her  own  school  and  in  the  circle  of  her  nearest  and  most 
devoted  friends  whom  she  had  won  to  the  support  of  her 
project;  nor  did  she  resent  the  transfer  of  their  allegi¬ 
ance  to  a  new  leader.”®^ 

Her  hopes  for  her  own  school  were  gone ;  her  dear 
teacher,  Joseph  Emerson,  was  dead;  her  friend  had  left 
her  for  an  undertaking  of  her  own.  To  be  sure,  Mary 
Lyon  offered  her  a  position  in  the  new  Seminary,  but 
Miss  Grant  refused.  Four  teachers  and  many  pupils  went 
from  Ipswich  to  South  Hadley  with  Miss  Lyon.  As  Miss 
Grant’s  biographer  said,  “Overcome  with  weakness,  it 
was  to  be  her  lot  to  see  others  carry  out  in  lauded  success 
the  work  she  had  inaugurated,  the  work  she  could  do  so 

36  Ibid,  pp.  164,  167. 

37  Waters,  History  of  Ipswich,  pp.  357,  358. 
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well.  She  looked  on  with  a  thankful  heart  that  the  great 
cause  was  carried  forward.”^® 

She  continued  teaching  until  1839  when  ill-health 
caused  her  retirement.  The  catalogue  of  that  year  enumer¬ 
ated  the  pupils  who  had  attended  teth  at  Derry  and  at  Ips¬ 
wich  during  the  fifteen  years  she  had  taught.  There  was 
a  total  of  1,718  of  whom  156  had  completed  the  course. 
Of  these,  21  had  gone  out  as  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field;  400  were  teachers  in  Xew  England  and  the  Middle 
States;  38  were  teachers  in  the  west  and  south.  Letters 
from  some  of  these  western  home-missionaries  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Ipswich  Historical  Society. 

Probably  many  of  these  pupils  were  aided  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  by  Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon.  In  1831 
the  catalogue  spoke  of  an  association  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  assist  young  ladies  in  Ipswich  Female  Seminary 
to  qualify  themselves  for  “the  business  of  education,  and 
other  benevolent  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  IsTo 
person  could  receive  aid  unless  she  had  given  evidence  of 
piety  for  at  least  six  months  previous,  had  attained  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  had  already  acquired  more  than  a 
common  school  education,  and  had  been  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching,  nor  unless  she  possessed  promising  tal¬ 
ents.”  This  same  catalogue  speaks  of  forty  pupils  who 
had  been  aided  in  the  course  of  three  years  to  the  total 
amount  of  $4294.00. 

In  1835  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  Females  in 
Ipswich  Seminary  was  organized,  really,  so  Miss  Grant’s 
biographer  says,  the  first  woman’s  board  of  home  mis¬ 
sions.  The  society  existed  for  four  years.  During  that 
time  they  made  loans  of  $4401.00  and  forty  one  teachers 
were  sent  out.  The  stipulations  were  that  a  loan  to  one 
person  should  not  be  over  $200.00. 

When  Miss  Grant  retired  in  1839  she  was  forty  four 
years  old,  and  an  invalid.  She  had  never  had  time  for 
any  attentions  from  gentlemen,  and  she  may  have  thought 
she  was  now  too  old  to  expect  them.  But  as  wittv  Gail 
Hamilton  said,  “The  moment  she  had  time  to  look  at  a 
man.  the  man  was  there!”  At  the  home  of  friends  she 


38  Use  of  a  Life,  p.  199. 
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met  the  Hon.  William  B.  Banister,  and  in  1841  they  were 
married.  Her  life  with  him  was  happy,  with  sufficient 
money  so  that  she  was  able  to  do  much  for  others.  Sons 
of  missionaries  were  educated ;  a  poor  woman  was  taken 
in  for  the  winter ;  an  invalid  minister  and  his  wife  stayed 
at  the  Banisters  for  months.  She  could  never  resist  put¬ 
ting  her  ideas  into  formal  shape,  and  she  drew  up  “Rules 
for  a  happy  home,”  that  would  be  well  worth  quoting 
were  there  space. 

Her  husband  died  in  1853,  leaving  her  with  some  prop¬ 
erty  which  was  managed  for  her  by  a  business  “friend.” 
She  was  able  to  spend  the  year  of  1860  in  Europe,  visit¬ 
ing  educational  institutions.  But  the  so-called  friend  mis¬ 
used  her  funds,  and  she  found  she  was  almost  destitute. 
The  letter  she  wrote  to  the  man  is  remarkable  for  its  dig¬ 
nity.  courtesy,  and  Christian  forebearance : 

“Dear  Sir,  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  May  all 
your  hopes  for  a  favorable  adjustment  of  your  affairs  be 
realized.  I  stand  pledged  to  pay  $300.00  a  _year  for  the 
education  of  three  half-orphan  great-grand  children  of 
my  parents.  I  expect  to  withdraw  this  from  my  prin¬ 
cipal  and  thus  diminish  it.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which 
this  can  be  done  ?  .  .  .  You  have  been  patient,  kind,  and 
faithful  in  advising  me  hitherto.”®^ 

His  reply  congratulated — “that  she  could  bear  her  loss 
with  resignations,  having  her  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven.” 

That  would  seem  a  sufficient  epitaph,  but  we  might  add 
to  it  a  letter  from  Catherine  Beecher,  “She  has  been  for 
years  my  chief  resort  for  counsel  and  sympathy,  and  to 
me  seems  more  like  Jesus  Christ  than  any  earthly  friend 
I  ever  knew.  She  has  a  strong,  quiet,  self-reliant  com¬ 
mon  sense,  a  most  elevated  habit  of  communion  with  our 
Lord,  and  a  most  tender  and  comforting  sympathy  in 
everything  that  interests  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her 
friends,  and  she  is  so  well  balanced  and  so  clear  and 
discriminating  in  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions  that 
I  always  grew  wiser  by  communicating  with  her.”^®  That 
was  written  in  1860,  fourteen  years  before  Miss  Grant’s 
death  in  1874. 

39  Ibid,  p.  344. 

40  Ibid,  p.  294. 
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BILLS  FOR  RECEPTION  OF  HON.  HENRY  CLAY 
AT  SALEM,  1833 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  reception  of  Mr. 


Clay  to  Salem  &  Boston  Stage  Compy 

1833 

Oct  26 

To  2  Horses  &  Coach  Danvers 

$2  00 

29 

4  H  &  Coach  1  Day 

9  00 

5  Coach’s  2  Horses  each  1  Day 

35  00 

4  Horses  &  Barouche  1  Days 

30  00 

2  Horses  &  Coach  1  Evening 

2  50 

3  Passages  to  Boston 

3  00 

30. 

4  Horses  &  Coach  1  Day 

9  00 

$90  50 


Rec  payt  the  Company  hy.  Robert  Manning 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Reception  of  Hon 
Henry  Clay 

1833 —  To  Joseph  S  Leavitt  Dr 

Oct  29  For  30  Dinners  &  Wine  @  $5  — $150 — 

Collation  for  Escort  — 50 — 

Use  of  House  for  Reception  of  Mr  Clay — 50 — 

'  $250 

Rec  Pay —  Joseph  L  Leavitt 


Committee  of  Arrangements  for 


to  Wm  Mansfield 


Nov 


21 

To  Attendance  at  Town  Hall 

Candles  &c 

$2.00 

22 

iC 

Notifying  Com 

25 

a 

Attending  5  Meetings  of  Com  at  50  2.50 

26 

u 

Notifying  Marshalls  of  Appointment  50 

27 

u 

“  Meeting  of  Marshalls 

50 

u 

Attending  “  “ 

50 

1 

u 

Collecting  Marshals  Battens 

50 

Attending  Meeting 

50 

7.25 

for  Grant 

50 

Salem  Nov  4th  1833 

7-75 

Rec  Pay 

William  Mansfield 

— From  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe 
(366) 
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(Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVI,  page  198.) 


taner  Roberson 

- 

_ 

5.3 

Sam  Soutberick 

4 

0.13 

6.3 

Sam  Stacey 

4 

10 

6.3 

Jn®  Stacey 

4 

10 

6.3 

James  Symonds 

8 

1.01 

12.6 

St.  Small 

4 

12 

6.3 

Mical  Shaflin 

6 

— 

9.4.6 

Joseph  Southerick 

4 

— 

6.3 

Josiah  Southerick 

10 

— 

15.1.6 

dan  Southerick 

8 

— 

12.6 

Jn”  Small 

8 

— 

12.6 

Jos'  Sibley 

4 

0.10 

6.3 

Sam  Stone  Son  Jn® 

6 

0.5 

Tho  Tyley 

4 

0.10 

6.3 

W“  Trask 

6 

0.18 

9.5 

Jn°  Trask  S 

8 

1.01 

9.5 

Jn®  Tomkins 

6 

0.14 

9.4.6 

Jn”  Trask  Jun' 

6 

0.5 

9.4.6 

Pet,  Twist 

— 

— 

5.3 

Jn®  Trask  man 

— 

— 

5.3 

Sam  Veary||sl|  farm 

4 

0.10 

6.3 

Tho  Veary 

4 

0.15 

6.3 

Jn“  Waters 

6 

16 

9.4.6 

[314]  To  Const"* 
dan  Andrew 

Tho:  Gould  1686 
0.12 

— 

18.10 

Jn®  Addams 

0.4 

_ 

6.3 

Sam  Abbey 

— 

— 

5.3 

Jn"  Buxtone 

5 

— 

9.6 

Edw  Bishope 

6 

— 

9.4.6 

Tho :  Barston 

5 

— 

6.4 

Tho  Baley 

4 

— 

6.3 

Sam'*  Braybrook 

— 

— 

5.3 

B —  Bridges 

— 

— 

5.3 

Jn"  Beale 

— 

— 

5.3 

Geoyls  Coary 

5 

010 

5.3 

Sam  Cutler 

4 

— 

7.3.6 

(387) 
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Pet  Cloyce 

4 

— 

6.36 

Ez :  Cheuers 

4 

— 

5.3 

Sam  Cutler  Jun' 

4 

— 

6.3 

W"  Chub 

— 

— 

5.3 

Dan"  Canady 

— 

— 

5.3 

Jn®  durland 

4 

— 

6.3 

St.  fish 

4 

0.10 

5.3 

Tho  flint  S 

8 

— 

13.7 

Geo.  flint  X 

— 

— 

0 

Jn"  flint 

4 

— 

6.3 

Jos  flint 

4 

— 

6.3 

Tho  fuller  J 

6 

— 

9.4.6 

Benj‘  fuller 

5 

— 

7.6.4 

Jacob  fuller 

4 

— 

7.6.4.0 

Xat  f  el  ton  J 

4. 

0.10 

7.6.4 

Jn®  f  el  ton 

6 

0.14 

9.5 

Sam  frayle 

4. 

0.7 

6.3 

Sam  fuller 

4 

— 

7.6.3 

Tho  Gould 

10 

1.0 

15.7.6 

Zach  Goodale 

6 

0.0 

9.5 

Jn®  Gingil 

4 

0 

7.6.4 

Jos:  Gould 

— 

— 

5.3 

- Harwod 

Jos'  Holton  S 

[315] 

4 

5 

0.7 

6.3 

12.4.6 

Jos  Holton  J 

4 

— 

7.6.3 

Ja  Hadlock  S. 

3 

— 

5.46 

Ja.  Hadlock  J 

4 

— 

5.3 

Tho.  Haynes 

6 

— 

10.5 

Jos:  Herrick 

8 

— 

12.6 

Benj'  Holton 

4 

— 

6.3 

Jos'  Hutchison 

10 

— 

16.10 

Xat  Ingersol 

8 

— 

14.6 

W”  Ireland  X 

Geo  Jacobs  Jun' 

2 

5.2 

-  Johnson 

Hugh  Joans 

6 

15 

5.3 

9.4 

W”  Linckhorne  X 
Henry  Keany 

6 

-  -- 

9 

Tho.  Keany 

6 

— 

9 
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Rob  Moulton 

6 

0.12 

9.5 

Jn®  Moulton 

4 

0.10 

5.3 

Zach  Marsh 

5 

012 

8.4 

Anth  Neadham 

4 

— 

8.6 

fra  Nurse  S 

6 

— 

9.4 

Jn"  Nurse 

4 

010 

6.63.60 

Jn®  Procter 

12 

1.6 

18.9 

Nat  Putnam 

18 

— 

27.14 

Tho  Putnam  S. 

1.0 

— 

30.16 

Jn®  Putnam  S 

0.18 

— 

26.14 

Jos  Pope 

0.8 

— 

14.7 

Benj'  Pope 

0.6 

[316] 

9.46 

Tho  Putnam  J 

6 

— 

9.5 

Jos  Porter 

14 

— 

18.10 

Peter  Prescot 

4 

— 

6.3.6 

Jn®  Pudney 

5 

10 

9.5 

Tho  Preston 

4 

— 

8.3.6 

Jn*"  Putnam 

8 

— 

12.6.6 

Jn"  Putnam  J 

6 

— 

10.5 

Edw  Putnam 

6 

— 

10.5 

James  Putnam 

— 

6.3 

Benj'  Putnam 

— 

5.3 

Joshu  Rea 

14 

18.11 

Dan"  Rea 

10 

15.8 

Tho  Raymont 

8 

12.6 

Josh  Rea  Jun*^ 

— 

8.5 

W”  Shelding 

6 

— 

8.4 

W”  Shaw 

6 

12 

9.4.6 

W”  Sibly 

7 

— 

11.5.6 

Job  Swinerton 

10 

— 

16.8 

James  Smith 

4 

— 

6.3 

Sam  Sibly 

4 

— 

6.3 

Jn®  Shepard 

4 

— 

6.3 

Rich  Tree 

4 

08 

5.3 

Jn"  Tarbol 

4 

— 

8.3.6 

Jn*"  Walcot 

6 

— 

12.5.6 

Abr  Walcot 

0 

— 

5.2 

Jer  Watts 

4 

— 

6.3.6 

Bray  Wilkins 

0 

— 

6.4 
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Sam  Wilkins 

4  — 

6.3 

Tho  Wilkins 

5  — 

9.5 

Hen  Wilkins 

0  — 

5.3 

Benj'  Wilkins 

4  — 

6.3 

Aron  Way 

4  — 

6.3 

W“  Way 

Edw  Whitinton 

4  — 

6.3.6 

[317]  Constable  Jn®  Chaplen 

1686 

Jon*  Augar 

00.12.00 

Jacob  Alen 

00.13.00 

W“  Andrews 

00.15.00 

Ralph  Ayres 

00.00.00 

Jn”  Brown 

00.10.00 

Jn“  Beckett 

00.10.00 

Rob  Bray  Sene' 

00.10.00 

C'  Babedg 

00.16.00 

Nicks  Bartlet 

00.10.00 

W“  Babb 

00.10.00 

Th”  Babb 

00.10.00 

Rob  Bray  Jun' 

00.12.00 

Jn®  Bacye 

00.09.00 

Rob  Bartell 

00.12.00 

Jn”  Baits 

00.08.00 

W“  Beckit 

00.15.00 

Richard  Bale 

00.10.00 

Tho  Beadle 

00.10.00 

Jn”  Barat 

00.00.00 

Mat  Barton 

00.10.00 

Richard  Brodeway 

00.08.00 

ffra'  Colins 

00.15.00 

Jn®  Clefford 

00.16.00 

Nickle  Coones 

00.16.00 

Nicks  Chadwell 

00.15.00 

Josh  Cunant 

00.12.00 

[318]  The  ministers  rate  for  the  yeare  1686 

Peter  Colyer 

00.10.00 

James  Cocks 

00.10.00 

Jn'  Culleuer 

00.10.00 

Venes  Colefox 

00.08.00 

Daniell  Cubard 

00.10.00 
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W“  Cash 

00.10.00 

Phill  Cox 

00.10.00 

W“  Cox  Jun' 

00.08.00 

Jn'  Donster 

00.10.00 

Mat  Dow 

00.06.00 

Steph  Daniell 

00.16.00 

Phill  English 

00.16.00 

Ole  Elkins 

00.10.00 

Tho  Elkins 

00.10.00 

Hez  Dutch 

00.11.00 

Dan"  Dow 

00.10.00 

Philip  Dore 

00.11.00 

Isack  ffoot 

00.17.00 

Rob  fFolit 

00.16.00 

Rich  fflinder 

00.16.00 

James  fFrood 

00.12.00 

Jn"  ffrood 

00.10.00 

Ew"  ffacey 

00.10.00 

Randall  ffason ;  w*"  Ed. 

Hlird 

00:10:00 

Cam"  Gardner  Jun' 

02.12.00 

Jn"  Grafton 

01.04.00 

Bartl  Gale 

00.10.00 

Josh"  Grafton 

00.15.00 

Benj*  Geresh 

00.18.00 

Tho  Ginkens  fisherman 

[319] 

00.10.00 

Joseph  Hardy  Juner 

01.01.00 

Geo  Hogis 

00.16.00 

Edw*"  Hilyard 

00.16.00 

Rich  Harris 

00.16.00 

W”  Henfield 

00.15.00 

Jn"  Harbert 

00.10.00 

W”  Hascoll 

00.10.00 

Is  Hunewell 

00.10.00 

Abell  Hill 

00.10.00 

Ph  Hirst 

00.10.00 

Elen  Hollingworth 

00.15.00 

Tho  Jeggls  Sen' 

00.09.00 

Tho  Jeggls  Juner 

00.12.00 

W“  Jeggls 

00.10.00 
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Daniell  Jeggls 
Jn®  Jennon 
Charls  Knigts 
Greo  Lane 
J  n®  Legro 
Josh  Lyon 
Jn*  Langford 
Jn®  Longly 
Elisha  Lenell 

Jn®  Marcy 
ffra  More 
Benj*  Mesery 
Jn®  Masters 
He[n]ry  Moses 
Peter  Miler 
Jn®  Mascoll 
Jn'  More 
Mart  Meshery 
Jn®  Meshery 
W“  Melican 
Ja  Mould 
W“  Murray 
Jos  Meshery 
Tho:  Mascoll 
Jer.  Neale 
Jn®  Onnes  Seny' 

Jn'  Ormes  Jun' 

Jos  Phipen  Seny' 

Gill  Peeters 
W“  Punshard 
Pett  Ponnden  w*"  Sam 
Sam"  Pike 
"Walt  Palfree 

Charls  Redford 
Tho  Rumrey 
Tho  Shepard 
Henry  Skery  Juner 
ffra  Skerys  widow 


00.10.00 

00.12.00 

00.00.00 

00.06.00 

00.06.00 

00.10.00 

00.10.00 

00.10.00 

00.10.00 

[320] 

00.13.00 
00.12.00 
00.10.00 
00.12.00 
00.00.00 
00.10.00 
00.06.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
00.12.00 
00.18.00 
00.18.00 
00.10.00 
00.13.00 
00.10.00 
00.10.00 
gale  00.10.00 

00.12.00 
00.10.00 

[321] 

03.00.00 

00.10.00 

00.10.00 

01.00.00 

00.18.00 
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Jos  Swasey  seny* 

00.12.00 

Jos  Striker 

00.10.00 

Rich  Star 

00.10.00 

Edw*  Severet 

00.10.00 

Jn"  Shepard 

00.10.00 

Gil  Taply 

01.05.00 

Jn®  Taply 

00.06.00 

Lenard  Toser 

00.10.00 

Ez  Waters 

00.18.00 

Is  Woodbery 

01.00.00 

Watt  Whitford 

00.12.00 

Th”  Watkins 

00.10.00 

Daniell  Webb 

00.00.00 

Ja  Wilkins 

00.10.00 

Zack  White 

00.12.00 

Jn"  Walker 

00.10.00 

Jn®  Whitford 

00.10.00 

proved  77.05.00 

By  Yertue  of  an  order  of  the  president  &  Councell  of  his 
majesties  teritory  &  domain — of  New  England  for  the 
raising  &  defraying  of  all  publique  charge  in  Townes  as 
shall  be  needfull,  the  Selectmen  of  the  Towne  of  Salem 
have  made  this  Bill  of  asesments  determining  the  severall 
proportions  of  all  Said  Inhabitants  as  live  within  the  ward 
or  Charge  of  Constable  Jn®  Chaplin  for  the  payment  of 
the  Townes  Ingagments  to  ther  ministers  to  be  paid  with¬ 
in  the  yeare  accompting  from  the  first  of  Apreill  last  past 
&  to  be  paid  in  unto  Benj*  Gerish  as  Deacon  thirty 
five  pounds  thereof  by  the  first  of  October  next  &  Seaven- 
ten  pounds  ten  shillings  thereof  at  or  before  the  first  of 
January  next  &  the  remainder  being  Seaventen  pounds 
ten  shill'"’'"  at  or  before  the  first  of  Apreill  next  insuing  the 
date  hereof,  &  the  said  Deacon  to  pay  it  in  to  the  ministers 
according  to  ther  proportions 
16  Jne  86:^ 

to  pay  by  1 :  October  32.00.00 

to  pay  14  by  1  Janeurry  Is  16.00.00 

to  pay  14  by  first  apell  next  16.00.00 

1  Pages  322-331  missing. 
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to  the  ourplush  w'*"  Is 

1 

3.12.00 

to  the  Select  men 

67.12.00 

[332]  Constable  Henry  Keny 

Jn°  Addams 

00.10.00 

Jn"  Crosbey 

00.06.00 

Sam"  Cutler 

00.12.00 

dels  Cory 

00.10.00 

Sam"  Cutler  Jun' 

00.08.00 

Stephen  ffisk 

00.00.00 

Nath  ffelton  Jun' 

00.10.00 

Jn“  ffelton 

00.14.00 

Sam"  fifraile 

00.07.00 

Jos  fflint 

00.08.00 

Tho  Gould 

01.00.00 

Jos  Gould 

00.08.00 

Jn”  Harwood 

00.07.00 

Hugh  Joans 

00.15.00 

Hob  Molton 

00.12.00 

Jn°  Moulton 

00.10.00 

Zack  Marsh 

00.12.00 

Jn"  Nurs 

00.10.00 

Jn°  Procktor 

01.06.00 

Jn*  Pudny  Sen' 

00.12.00 

Jn®  Pudny  Jun' 

00.08.00 

W“  Shaw 

00.12.00 

11.17.00 

[333]  To  Constable  John  Felton 

Jos*  Boyce 

0.10.00 

Th®  Banneton 

0.10.0 

Jn"  Burton 

0.12.0 

Jacob  Bamy 

0.12.0 

Th®  Bell 

0.10.0 

Cornlis  Baker 

0.05.0 

Nat  Carell 

0.05.0 

Jn®  Cresey 

0.02.0 

Is  Cook 

0.18.0 

Rich  Condick 

0.10.0 
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Sam"  Carrell 
Rob  Coburne 
Nico.  Durel 
Mical  Derick 
P’'  Deland  ^ 
and  y*  mill  ^ 

Sam  Eborne:  S 
Sam  Eborne  Jun' 
Sam"  Endicut  ^ 
and  farme  ^ 

Jn"  forster  Jun' 
Sam"  forster 
Leuit.  felton 
Rob  fuler 
Ele  Geoyls 
Sam  Goldthite 
Jn”  Green 
Rob  Greeno  \ 
and  farme  ^ 

Sam"  Gaskin  Jnn' 
W”  Goodin 


[334] 

Nath  Haward 
Georg  Harvey 
James  Holton 
Geo  Jacobs  Sen' 

Jn®  King 
Geo.  Lockiar 
Jn“  Loomes 
Jn®  Leach 
Cap  Leach 
Ph  Lojiar 
Sam"  Marsh 
Calom  Mecalom 
W”  osburne 
Israel  Porter 
Benj.  Porter 
Hugh  Pasko 


0.06.0 

0.05.0 

0.08.0 

0.10.0 

0.08.0 

0.14.0 

0.10.0 

1.00.00 

0.14.0 

0.10.0 

0.18.0 

0.12.0 

0.18.0 

0.12.0 

0.08.0 

1.04.0 

0.06.0 

0.06.0 


15.03.0 


0.9.0 

0.4.0 

0.10.0 

0.14.0 

0.16.0 

0.12.0 

0.12.0 

0.18.0 

0.12.0 

0.12.0 

0.10.0 

0.10.0 

0.10.0 

2.05.0 

0.15.0 

0.10.0 
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Rob  Pease 

0.04.0 

Isaac  Read 

0.10.0 

Sam"  Southerick 

0.10.0 

Sam"  Stacy 

0.10.0 

Jn”  Stacy 

0.10.0 

James  Symonds 

1.01.0 

Stephen  Small 

0.12.0 

Jos*  Sibly 

0.10.0 

Tho  Tyley 

0.10.0 

W“  Trask 

0.18.0 

Jn®  Trask  Sn' 

0.13.0 

Jn*  Tomkins 

0.14.0 

Jn"  Trask  Jun' 

0.08.0 

Peeter  Twist 

0.06.0 

Hen  Thrasher 

0.08.0 

Jn®  Weebb 

00.12.00 

Sam"  Vearys  farm 

0.10.0 

Tho  Very 

0.10.0 

Jn"  Waters 

0.16.0 

21.4.00 

15.3.0 

36:7:00 

Memorandum  in  1688  p* 

as  ffollows  in  Mony 

7 :5 :6  p"  M'  Epps 

2 :2 :0  p*  for  Bull 

4:10:0  Mrs  Gedny 

6 :0  M”  Gedny 

Lads  for  Attendance 

3:10:0  M'  Epps 

bull  3.12 

1:10:0  Bull 

Gedny  5.16 

19:3:6 

9.8 

1 :0 :0  M™  Gedny 

10.15.6 

20:3:6 

[335]  To  the  Seleckt  Men  &  Constables  of  Salem 
His  Excellency  the  Govern'  &  Councill  havein"  by  their 
order  of  the  12*'’  of  this  Instant  January  Direckted  the 
Tressurer  to  Issue  for  his  Warrents,  pursuant  to  an  order 
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of  Councell  of  the  4“"  of  the  above  s'*  January  for  a  Single 
Cun  try  Rate  of  One  penny  in  the  pound  to  his  Majestie 
for  Support  of  the  Government  to  be  Assessed  Leanyed  & 
Colleckted  According  to  fformer  Usage 

You  are  therefore  Required  In  his  Majesty’s  I^ame  to 
Asses  and  Leavy  upon  the  Severall  Inhabetants  of  your 
Town,  equally  and  proportionaly  to  their  Seaverall  Rates 
and  According  to  former  Usage  &  Custome,  for  the  Rays- 
ing  and  Leavrying  Publick  Charges  the  Just  Summ  of 
One  Penny  in  the  pound  making  a  particular  Accompt 
and  List  thereof  Under  the  Seaverall  hands  of  you  the 
Select  Men  Certifiing  the  Sum  Total  into  the  Tressurer 
and  the  Said  List  deliver  unto  the  Constables  of  your 
Town  Who  are  alike  Required  to  Leavy  &  Colleckt  the 
Same  fforthwith  makeing  distress  where  Neede  Shall  be 
(According  to  fformer  manner)  takeing  the  Seaverall 
Sorts  of  Grayne  at  Such  prisses  as  ware  Latly  Sett  forth 
by  the  president  and  Councill  Viz:  Wheat  at  5*  Rie  and 
Pease  at  4‘  Indian  Come  at  2''9‘’  and  Oates  at  2®  ^ 
Bpshel:  and  In  case  any  pay  Mony  in  Liew  of  Country 
pay  they  are  to  be  abated  one  third:  of  all  w'"  the  Con¬ 
stables  are  Required  to  make  good  Accompt  and  Speedy 
payment  to  the  Tresurer  or  his  ord''  See  that  all  the  Sorts 
of  Grain  be  Merchantable,  and  that  you  Receive  noe  Leave 
Cattle  nor  Horses  Hear  of  Fayle  not,  as  you  Will  Answer 
the  Contrary  at  your  perrill. 

Dated  in  Boston  the  20*"  day  of  January  Anno  Domini 
1686/7  In  y'  Second  Yeare  of  his  Majesty’s  Reigne 

Vera  Copia  John  Usher  Tressurer 


[336] 


Jon*  Augur 

00:02 

:00 

Jacob  Allen 

00:02 

:06 

W“  Andrews 

00:02 

:03 

Ralph  Ayres 

00:01 

:09 

John  Brown 

00 :03 

:00 

John  Beckett 

00 :02 

:00 

Rob*  Bray  Sen' 

00:01 

:09 

Christo  Babbadge 

00:02 

:09 

Ificholas  Bartlett 

00:01 

:09 

W”  Babb 

00:01 

:09 

flfrancis  Collins  00 :02 :03 
John  Clyford  00 :03 :00 

Michale  Coombs  00 :03 :00 
Yich”  Chattwell  00 :02  :06 
Joshua  Connant  00 :01 :09 
Peter  Collier  00 :01 :09 

James  Cocks  00:01:09 

John  Culliner  00:02:00 

Phineas  Colefox  00 :01 :09 
Daniell  Cubbard  00 :01 :09 


b 
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Thomas  Babb  00:01:09  W"  Cash  00:01:09 

Bob*  Bray  Jun"  00 :02 :00  Philiph  Cox  00 :01 :09 

John  Bacy  00:01:09  W”  Cox  Jun'  00:01:09 

Rob*  Bartoll  00 :02 :00  Hesekiah  Dutch  00 :02 :00 

W“  Beckett  00 :02 :06  John  Dowster  00 :01 :09 

Rich  Ball  00 :01 :09  Mathew  Dow  00 :01 :  9 

Thomas  Beedle  00:01:09  Stephen  Daniell 
John  Barrett  00:00:00  Estate  00:02:  9 

Mathew  Barton  00 :02 :06  Daniell  Dow  00 :01 :  9 

Richard  Broadaway  - 

00:01:06  3  :15:  9 

01:19:00 

Brought  over  03:15:09 

Philliph  English  00:05:00  Jo’  Hardy  Jun'  00:03:00 
Oliver  Ellkins  00 :01 :06  Geo  Hodges  00 :02 :03 

Thomas  Ellkins  00 :01 :06  Edward  Hilliard  00 :02 :03 
Hazekiah  Dutch  00 :00 :00  Richard  Harris  00 :02 :03 

Daniel  Dow  00 :00 :00  W”  Henfiell  00 :01 :09 

Philliph  Doree  00:00:06  John  Harbert  00:01:09 

Isaak  Foote  00 :02 :06  W”  Hascoll  00 :01 :09 

Rob*  Eollett  00:02:03  Jsraell  Honnawill  00:01 :09 
Rich  Elinder  00 :02 :09  Able  Hill  00 :01 :09 

James  Froode  00:01:09  Philliph  Hirst  00:01:09 

John  Froode  00:00:00  Ellinor  Hollingsworth 
Edward  Fecy  00:01:09  00:01:09 

-  Randoil  00 :02 :00  - 

James  fflinder  00:01:09  Sum  Carried  Over 

Samuell  Gardner  J un''  07 :04 :00 

00 :09  :00 

Jn’  Graffton  00 :03 :06 
Joshua  Graffton  00 :02 :06 
Benj*  Gerish  00 :03 :06 
Thomas  Genckins  00 :01 :09 
Barthollmew  Gale  00 :01 :09 

06 :02  :00 

[337] 

Sume  Brought  Charles  Knights  00:00:00 

over  being  07:04:00  John  Lane  00:01:09 
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Thomas  Jeggles  Sen*' 

00:01 :09 

Thomas  Jeggles  Jun* 

00:02:00 

W“  Jeggles  00:01:09 

Daniell  Jeggles  00 :02 :00 

John  Jerman  00:02:00 

07:13:06 

John  Marcy  00 :02 :06 

ffrancis  Moore  00 :02 :00 

Benj*  Messury  00 :01 :09 

John  Masters  00:02:00 

Henry  Moyses  Widdow 

00:00:00 

Peter  Miller  00 :01 :09 

John  Mascall  00:01:09 

John  Mare  00 :00 :00 

Martin  Messury  00 :01 :09 

John  Messury  00 :01 :09 

W“  Melligan  00 :01 :09 

James  Mould  00:01:09 

W“  Murray  00 :0l :  9 
Jo’ Messury  00:01:  9 
Thomas  Maskoll  00 :02 :  0 

Sum  Carried  over  09 :06 :06 
Added  to  this  List* 

Jos  Grafton  00 :03 :  0 
Bryant  Odortiy  00:01:  9 
John  Gattingsby  00 :01 :  9 
John  Stephens  0 :  :01 :  9 
Gameliell  Hawkins 

00:01:  9 

Sam:  Gale  00:02:  0 
Sam  Ellson  00 :02 :  3 
John  Smith  Allen 

Mate  00 :02 :  0 

John  Lambert  Jun*  :02:  0 
ffra  Neele  Sen*  00:01:  9 
*On  a  paper  tied  in. 


John  Lagrone  00:00:00 

Joshua  Lyon  00:01:09 

John  Laniford  00 :01 :09 

John  Langly  00 :01 :09 

Elisha  Lenell  00 :01 :09 


Sum  Brought  Over 

09:06:06 

Jere:  Neele  00:03:00 
John  Ormes  Sen*  00:03:00 
John  Ormes  Jun*  00:02:00 
Joseph  Phippen 

Sen*  00:02:  0 

Gilbert  Peters  00 :01 :  9 
W”  Punshard  00 :01 :  9 
Peter  Pounden  00:01:  9 
Walter  Palfry  00 :01 :  9 
M*  Charles  Bedford 

00:10:00 

Thomas  Rumry  00 :01 :09 
Thomas  Sheppard  00 :00 :00 
Henry  Skerry  Jun* 

00:03:00 

Widdow  of  Francis 

Skerry  00 :03 :00 

Jo’  Swasy  Jun*  00:01:09 
Jo®  Strieker  00:01:  9 
Richard  Starr  00:01:  9 
Edward  Severett  00 :00 :00 
John  Shepperd  00 :01 :  9 

11:08:03 

John  Taply  00:01:09 
Gilbert  Taply  00:03:09 
Leonard  Towsser  00 :01 :09 
Ezekiell  Waters  00 :03 :09 
Isaack  Woodbury  00 :02 :00 
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ftra  Neele  J  un'  00 :01 :  9  Walter  Whitford  00 :01 :09 
Sam:  Neele  00:01:  9  John  Webb  00:01:09 

-  James  Wilkins  00:01:09 

01 :03 :06  Zachariah  White  00 :02 :00 
Brought  from  y*  hist  John  Walker  00 :01 :09 

12:12:06  John  Whiteford  00:01:09 

12:12:06 

to  pay  the  Tressurer  11 :6 :0 
to  pay  the  Town  2 :10 :0 


To  John  Maskoll  Constable 
Samuel  Archer  00:02:00 
John  Archer  00:02:00 
Thomas  Arthur  00 :01 :09 
Benj*  Allin  00 :03 :09 
Majo'  W”  Brown 

Esq'  01:00:00 

Edward  Bush  00 :02 :00 
Nathaniell  Beedle  00 :02 :00 
John  Backstar  00:00:00 

John  Bennett  00 :02 :00 

John  Bullock  00:03:00 

John  Baker  00 :01 :09 

Thomas  Beedle  00 :03 :  0 
Peter  Cheevers  00 :02 :06 
John  Crumwell  00:05:00 
Humphry  Coombs  00 :01 :09 
William  Curtice 

Sen'  00:03:  0 

Miles  Chapleman  00 :02 :  0 
George  Cook  00:02:  0 
W“  Curtice  Jun'  00:01:  9 
James  Cox  00:01:09 
Thomas  Cloutman  00 :01 :09 
Allen  Chard  00:01:09 
James  Collins 
Widdow  00 :01 :09 


Brought  Over  04:08:00 
Kobert  Glanfiell  00:03:00 
Jo®  Gray  00:01:09 

John  Greenslitt  00 :01 :09 
John  Glover  Jun'  00:01:09 
James  Hardy  00:02:03 
Joseph  Hardy  Sen' 

00:03:00 

W”  Glover  00 :01 :09 
Rob‘  Gray  00 :02 :00 

Cap*  Higginson  00 :06 :00 
Stephen  Haskett  00:04:00 
J ohn  Ingarsoll  00 :02 :06 
Samuel  Ingarsoll  00 :02 :06 
Thomas  Ives  00:04:00 
John  Johnson  00 :01 :09 
Benj*  Hooper  00 :01 :09 
George  Keyser  00 :03 :00 
Elizur  Keyzer  00 :02  :06 
John  Lander  00 :02 :03 
Tynmothv  Laskin  00 :02  :00 
Richard  Moore 

Sen'  00:00:00 

Richard  Moore 

Jun'  00:02:03 

Paule  Mansfiell  00 :02 :00 
John  Mansfiell  00:01:09 
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03 :08 :09 

Elias  Mason 
Thomas  Mould 

00:00:  0 
00:02:  3 

Samuell  Dutch 

00:02:00 

Jacob  Manning 

00:01:  9 

W”  Driver 

00:02:03 

Benj*  Marsh 

00:01:  9 

W“  Denn 

00:02  :03 

Jos  Messury 

00:01:  9 

Maj''  W”  Dyer  00 :00 :00 
Peter  Henderson  00 :01 :09 

07:11:  0 

John  Edwards 

00:00:00 

Richard  Prince 

00:02  :03 

Samuell  Gardner 

Samuell  Prince 

00:02:03 

Sen' 

00:06:00 

Jonathan  Prince 

00:00:00 

Thomas  Gardner 

00:05:00 

James  Poland 

00:03:00 

4:08:00 

Benj*  Putman 

Carried  Over 

00 :02  :06 

08:01:  00 

[339] 


Brought  Over 

08:01:00 

Sum  Brought 

Christopher 

Over 

11:05:09 

Phelps 

00:02:00 

Added  to  y*  List 

Jo®  Phippen  Jun' 

00:02:00 

John  Best 

00:02:00 

Samuell  Phippen 

00:02 :03 

Benj*  Stone 

00:01:09 

Jo®  Phippen  y* 
Shoreman 

00:02  :00 

Joseph  Grimes 
Seaman 

00 :01 :09 

Samuell 

John  Searle 

00:02 :00 

Robbinson 

00:02 :03 

John  Hinderson 

John  Rogers 

00:03:  0 

Jun' 

00:01:09 

John  Robbinson 

00:02:  3 

Edward  Wolland 

J ohn  Sanders  & 

Jun' 

00:01:09 

Sons 

00:04:03 

Richard  Peters 

00:01:09 

Sam  Stone 

00:02 :06 

Philliph  Babbson  00 :01 :09 

Benj*  Small 

00:02:00 

Thorne  y*  Liuesl 

Hath*  Silsby 

00 :02 :03 

in  Cap*  Jn”  Cor-I 

=  00 ’01  '09 

Walter  Skinner 

00:01:09 

rins  house  Came 

\J\J  •vt/ 

John  Swinerton, 
Dockter 

Rob*  Stone  Jun' 

00:00:00 

00:02:09 

from  Virginia  J 

12 :02 :00 

2  heads  Rob*  Stone 

To  pay  the 

Sen' 

00:05:00 

Treasurer 

10:07:  0 

i 


10:07:  0 
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John  Sanders  Jun 

T 

To  pay  the  Select] 

. 

00:01:09 

Men  for  the 

Towns  Use  J 

09:19:00 

John  Verry 

00 :00:00 

Sam  Verry 

00:02:00 

John  Williams 

00:03:06 

Sam  Williams 

00:03:06 

Adam  Westgate 

00:00:00 

John  Westgate 

00 :02:03 

Thomas  Westgate  00 :02 :03 

John  Wilkinson 

00:01:09 

Hugh  Wilcock 

00 :01 :09 

Simon  Willerd 

00:02:03 

Isa  Williams  Jun' 

00:01:09 

John  Williams 

Jun' 

00:01:09 

John  Warrin 

00:01:  9 

Samuel  Williams 

Jun' 

00:02:  3 

Carried  over  11 :05 :09 

[340] 


To  M''  Daniell  Lambert  Brought  Cover 


John  Andrew 

John  Hathorne 

Glasier 

00:00:00 

Esq' 

John  Andrew 

W”  Hirst 

Carpenter 

00:02 :03 

John  Holmes 

John  Allford 

00:01:09 

Jo’  Holmes 

Benj*  Ashby 

00:01:09 

John  Harny 

George  Adams 

00:02 :06 

Lewis  Hunt 

Henry 

Peter  Harvy 

Barthollmew 

00 :02 :03 

John  Hill 

W”  Beanes 

00:02 :00 

George  Herrick 

Daniell  Bacon 

00:02:06 

John  Hinckson 

John  Blayno 

00:02 :00 

John  Horne 

Henry  Bragg 

00:01:09 

Ephraim 

Philliph 

Kempton 

Crumwell 

00:06:00 

Tymothy  Lindall 

John  Cooke 

00:02:00 

John  Lambert 

1:15:  0 


12:02:  0 


02 :12 :06 

00:08:00 
00:08:00 
00 :03 :00 
00 :02:00 
00:01:09 
00:02:06 
00:01:09 
00:01:09 
00:03:00 
00:01:09 
00:02 :03 

00:01:  9 
00:06:  0 
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Allexander  Cole 

00:03:00 

Sen' 

00:02:  3 

Richard  Comer 

00:01 :09 

Daniell  Lambert 

00:02:  3 

John  Croade 

00 :02  :03 

W“  Lord 

00:03:  0 

George  Darland 

Jo®  Lord 

00:01:  9 

&  Son 

00:02:06 

John  Lapthrone 

00:01  9 

James  Dennis  & 

Ezekiell  Lambert  00 :02 :  3 

peach 

00:00:00 

Samuell  Lambert 

00:01 :09 

ffrancis  Elliott 

00 :01 :09 

Edward  Mould 

00 :00 :00 

Thomas  Elliott 

00:02:03 

John  Marston 

00:04:00 

Thomas  Flint 

00:04:00 

Manasses  Marston  00 :04 :00 

Edmund 

Ben]*  Marston 

00:04:06 

Feueryear 

00:03:00 

John  Mauson 

00:01:09 

Thomas  Field 

00:01:09 

Thomas  Mitchaell  00 :02  :00 

Ma]'  Bart.  Gedny 

John 

Esq' 

Mackamallin 

00:01 :09 

Benj*  Ganson 

00:01 :09 

Thomas  Maull 

00:08:00 

Samuell  Gray 

00:01 :09 

Rob*  Xowell 

00 :02  :03 

John  Xorman 

00:04:00 

Caried  Over 

02:12:06 

Jon*  Xeele 

00:03:00 

07:06:03 

[341] 

Brought  from  y*  other  Side  c  s  d 

07 :06 :03  Brought  Over  10 :10 :00 

Richard  Prythrich  Isaack  Whittaker  00 :01 :09 

00:02:06  John  Ward  00:02:06 

John  Pickrin  Jun*'  Ben]*  Woodrow  00:00:00 

00:02:06  Joseph  Xeele  00:03:00 

John  Pickrin  Sen'’  00 :05 :06  Jonathan  Flint  00 :01 :09 
Jonahtan  Pickrin  00 :02  :03  Thomas  Cotes  Carpenter 
David  Phippen  00:03:00  00:01:09 

Richard  Palmer  00 :01 :09  Sam  Eborne  the  3" 

Dockter  Packer  00 :00 :00  00 :01 :09 

Samuell  Pickman  00 :01 :09  Zebulon  Hill  Jun'  00 :03 :00 

Thomas  Ruck  00 :02 :06  - 

John  Ruck  00:05:06  11:05:06 

W“  Reeves  00:01:09  To  pay  Unto  the  Tressurer 

Jere:  Rogers  00:03:00  09:10:6 
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John  Richards 

00:00:00 

to  pay  the  Select! 

Anthony  Randall 

Men  for  the  >• 

01 :15 :0 

Dockter 

00:00:00 

Towns  Use  J 

Samuell 

Shattock  Sen' 

00:05:00 

11:05:6 

Thomas  Stacy 

00:03 :00 

W“  Stacy 

00:02  :00 

John  Southerick 

00:02  :03 

Isaack  Sternes 

00:03:00 

John  Tawly 

00:05:00 

Joraell  Thorne 

00:00:00 

Thomas  Vely 

00 :02  :06 

John  Voden 

00:01:09 

Kehemiah 

Willoughby 

00:03:00 

Mathew  Woodall 

00:02  :06 

Jo’  White 

00:01 :09 

10 :10 :00 

[342]  To  IT'  Deliverance  Parkman 
John  Attwater  00 :00 :00  Edward  Flint  00 :04 :06 
John  Allen  00:02:03  John  Flint  00:01:09 

M''  W"  Brown  Sen"'  John  Gedny  Sen'  00 :05 :00 

02:10:00  John  Glover  Sen' 00:01 :09 
M'®  Batter  Widdow  W“  Gill  00  :01:09 

00:03:00  Jo®  Glover  00:02:  3 

Samuell  Beedle  00:03:00  W“  Godfry  00:01:  9 

Edward  Bisshop  00 :02 :03  - 

John  Barton  Chyrurg:*  06:05:  6 

00:00:00  Sum  Brought  Over 
Simon,  M'  Brown’s  Man  06 :05 :06 

00 :01 :09  William  Godfrie 
Joshua  Buffom  00:03:00  Jo®  Glover 

Caleb  Buffom  00:03:00  Peter  Joye  00:01:09 

Richard  Croade  Sen'  Stephen  Ingolls  00 :01 :09 

00 :02 :03  Da"  King  Sen'  00 :03 :06 
Abraham  Cole  00 :02 :06  Robert  Kitching  00 :04 :06 
M'  Jonathan  Corwin  Daniell  King  Jun' 

00:08:00  00:02:06 

John  Chaplin  00:01:09  Thomas  Leurs  00:00:00 

*A  Surgeon 
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Daniell  Keyton  00 :01 :09  John  Maccarter  00 :03 :00 
William  Cann  00:00:00  John  Mascoll  Jun' 

Maddam  Corwin  00 :03 :06  00 :02 :03 

George  Deane  00:03:00  Jeremiah  Meecham  Sen' 
John  Deale  00 :01 :09  00 :00 :  0 

W“  Downten  00 :02 :03  John  Mackmallion 
John  Dotteredge  00 :00 :00  00 :02 :  3 

Edward  Dollbeere  00 :02 :03  Thomas  Mason  00 :01  9 
Anthony  Dyke  00:01:09  James  Mountford  00 :01 :  9 
Roger  Darby  00 :06 :00  Edward  Norrice  00 :03 :00 
Thomas  Deane  00 :01 :09  Cap*  John  Price  00 :08 :00 

Deliverance  Parkman 

00:04:  6 

John  Pumry  00:02:  6 
Enos  Poope  00:02:  3 
W“  Pinson  00 :03 :  0 
John  Parker  0 :01 :  9 
John  Priest  00 :02 :  3 
Nicho  Perly  00 :00 :  0 
Christopher  Phelps 

00:00:  0 

Samuell  Poope  00 :02 :  3 

Snm  Carried  Over  09 :00 :  0 
[343] 

Sum  Brought  9:00:00  Robert  Willson  00:01:  9 

James  Rix  00:01:09  Issaek  William  Sen' 

John  Ropes  00 :02 :03  00 :02 :  6 

W“  Ropes  00 :02 :03  Henry  West  00 :03 :  6 

Zehossephatt  Rogers  Samhell  Woodale  00 :03 :  0 

00:01:09  Josiah  Woollcott  00:04:  0 

Joseph  Swasy  Jun'  - 

00:00:00  11:03:09 

W“  Stephens  00 :03 :00  Simon  Home  00 :02 :  6 

John  Simson  00 :02 :06  Benj*  Horne  00 :02 :  0 

Hathaniell  Sharpe  Joseph  Horae  00:03:  0 

00 :01 :09  John  Henderson  00 :02 :  3 
Stephen  Sewall  00 :04 :06  W”  Hobbs  00 :01 :  9 

W“  Swettland  00 :00 :00  George  Hacker  00 :02 :  3 

George  Smith  00:01:09  - 

Samuell  Sattock  Jun'  11 :17 :06 
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00 :03 

M'  Smith  Tavlor  00 :02 :  3 
W“  Tily  00:02:  3 


To  pay  the  Tressurer 
e 

10:  2:  6 


To  pay  to  the] 
Select  ^len  for  y' 
Use  of  the  Town  • 
if  Can  be  gath¬ 
ered 


01:15:  0 


11:17:  6 


[344] 


To  John  Waters  Constable 
Joseph  Boyce  Jun' 

00:01:09 

Thomas  Buffinton  00 :01 :09 


John  Burton 
Jarob  Barny 
Thomas  Beil 
J ohn  Bleuin 
Cor:  Baker 


00 :02 :03 
00:03:00 
00 :01 :09 
00:02 :06 
00:02:03 


Nathaniell  Carrell 

00:01:09 

John  Cresdy  00 :02 :06 

Isaack  Cooke  00 :03 :06 

Richard  Cowdick  00 :01 :09 
Samuell  Carrell  00 :01 :09 
Robert  Coburne  00 :02  :03 
Nicholas  Durell  00 :00 :00 
Quid  Goodman  Dealand 

00:02:03 

Samuell  Ebome  Sen' 

00 :02  :06 

Samuel  Eborne  Jun' 

00:02:00 

Sam :'  Endicott  &  fFarme 

00:05:00 

John  Foster  Jun'  00:02:03 
Samuell  Foster  00 :02 :03 
L*  Fellton  00:02:06 

Robert  ffuller  00 :02 :06 


Natha*  Howard 
George  Harvy 
James  Houlton 


Brought  Over 
Geo:  Jacobs  Sen' 
John  King 
George  Lockyer 
John  Loomes 
John  Leech 
Cap*  Leech 
Philliph  Losier 
Samuell  Marsh 


00:04 
00 :02 
00 :02 


06 

00 

00 


04:01 
04:01 
00:03 
00:02 
00:02 
00:00 
00:04 
00 :03 
00:02 
00:02 


Callam  Mackallam 


00:01 

00:02 

00:08 

00:03 

00:02 

00:01 


W“  Osborne 
Israeli  Porter 
Benj*  Porter 
Hugh  Pasco 
Rob*  Pease 
John  Pudny  Jun'  00 :01 
Walter  Phillips  00:03 
Walter  Phillips  Son 

00:01 

Nicholas  Rich  00 :00 
Isaack  Reede  &  ffarme 
Sam  Southerick  00 :01 
Sam  Stacy  00 :0l 


06 

06 

00 

06 

6 

00 

06 

06 

06 

03 

09 

6 

00 

00 

00 

09 

09 

00 

:09 

:00 

:09 

:09 
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Jo”  ffoster 

00:02:00 

John  Stacy 

00:01:09 

Christopher  ffoster 

James  Symonds 

00:03:06 

00 :02  :03 

Stephen  Small 

00:02  :06 

Eleazer  Goyles 

00:03:06 

Miles  Shafflin  Estate 

Samuell  Gaskin 

00:03:00 

00:02:06 

Samuell  Golethrite 

Josiah  Southwick  00 :03  :09 

00:02:00 

Jo’  Southwick 

00 :01 :09 

John  Greene 

00:04:06 

Daniell  Southwick 

RoV  Greenow 

00:04:00 

00:03:06 

Sam:  Gascoyne  Juiff 

John  Small 

00:03:00 

00:01:09 

Jo’  Sibly 

00:01:09 

W“  Gooding 

00:00:00 

Thomas  Tyly 

00:02:03 

W”  Traske 

00:03:06 

John  Traske 

00:03:06 

Carried  Over 

08:06:09 

[345] 


Sum  Brought  Over 

John  Barny 

0:01:09 

e 

David  ffoster 

0:01 :09 

8:06:09 

Jacob  Marsh 

0:01:09 

John  Tompkins 

0:02  :06 

John  Trask  Juiff 

0:03:00 

0:10:09 

Peter  Twist 

0:01:09 

To  pav  the  Tressurer 

John  Trask  Man 

0:01 :09 

8:00:09 

John  Verrv  ffarmer 

To  the  Seleckt] 

0 :03 :00 

!Men  for  the 

“V" 

O 

o 

Thomas  Verrv 

0:02  :00 

Towns  Use 

J 

John  Waters 

0:03:00 

Henrv  Tresher  Glover 

9:10:09 

0:01 :09 

[346]  To  Edward  Puttman  Constable 


Daniell  Andrew 

00 :05:00 

Sum  Brought  Over 

John  Adams 

00:01:09 

03:16:  0 

Sam :  Abby 

00:01:09 

James  Hadlock  Sen' 

John  Bates 

00:01:09 

00 :02  :03 

John  Buckstone 

00:03:00 

James  Hadlock  Jun' 

Edw’  Bishopp 

00 :03 :00 

00:02:00 

Thomas  Bavlv 

00:01:09 

Thomas  Haynes 

00 :03 :00 

Samuell  Braybrooke 

Jo®  Herrick 

00:03:06 

00:02:00 

Benj’  Houlton 

00:02:  0 

b 
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Giles  Cory  00:01:09 

Sam  Guttler  00 :02 :00 
Peter  Cloyce  00 :02 :06 
Ezekiell  Cheevers  00:02:03 
Samuell  Guttler  Jun*' 

00:01:09 
Ghubb  00 :01 :09 

Daniell  Ganady  00 :01 :09 
John  Durland  00 :02 :00 
Daniell  Elliott  00 :02  :00 
Stephen  ffisb  00 :00 :00 
Thomas  fFlint  Sen' 

00:03:06 

Geo :  fflint  00 :00 :00 

John  fflint  00 :02 :00 

Jo®  fflint  00 :02  :00 

Thomas  ffuller  Jun' 

00:02  :06 

Benj*  ffuller  00 :02 :06 

Jacob  ffuller  00 :02 :06 

IsTathaniell  ffellton  Jun' 

00:02:06 

John  ffellton  00 :03 :00 

Sam :  ffrayle  00 :01 :09 

Samuell  Fuller  00 :01 :09 
Thomas  Gould  00 :03 :09 
Zachariah  Goodale 

00:02  :06 

J o®  Gould  00 :01 :09 

John  Harwood  00:01:09 
Jo®  Houlton  Sen'  00:02:06 
Jos  Houlton  Jun'  00:02:00 

Sum  Garried  Over 

03:16:00 


Joseph  Hutchinson 

00:05:  0 

Hath*  Ingarsoll  00:03:  6 

- Johnson  00 :01 :  9 

Hugh  Jones  00 :02  :  0 
Henry  Kenny  00 :02 :  6 
Thomas  Kenny  00 :00 :  0 
Rob*  ^Moulton  00 :02 :  6 
John  Moulton  00 :01 :  9 
Zachariah  Marsh  00 :02 :06 
Anthonv  Heedham 

00:03:00 

ffrancis  Hurs  Sen'  00 :02 :09 
John  Hurs  00 :02  :06 

Samuell  Hurs  00:02:06 
John  Prockter  00:04:  6 
Hath*  Puttnam  00:06:  0 
Tho:  Puttnam  Sen'  Estate 
00:06:  0 

John  Puttnam  Sen' 

00:06:  0 

Jo®  Pope  00:04:  6 

Benj.  Pope  00:03:  0 
Jo®  Porter  00:06:  0 

Peter  Prescott  00 :02  :  0 
John  Pudny  00 :02  :  6 
John  Prescott  00 :02 :  6 
Jonathan  Puttnam 

00:03:  6 

John  Puttnam  Jun' 

00:03:  0 

Edward  Puttnam  00:04:  0 
James  Puttnam  00:02:  6 
Benj*  Puttnam  00 :02 :  6 
Thomas  Puttnam  Jun' 

00:04:  0 

Sum  Garried  over  beins 

9 :03 :06 
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Sum  Brought  Over  Being 

Jere  Watts 

0:02  :00 

9:03:06 

Bray  Willkins 

0:02  :00 

Joshua  Rea 

0:04:00 

Sam :  Willkins 

0:01 :09 

Daniell  Rea 

0:04:00 

Thomas  Willkins 

0 :03 :00 

Thomas  Raymond 

0:03:00 

Henry  Willkins 

0:01:09 

Joshua  Rea  Jun*' 

0:03:00 

Benj*  Willkins 

0:01:09 

W”  Shellding 

0:02:06 

Aron  Way 

0:01:09 

W“  Shaw 

0:03 :00 

W”  Way 

0:01:09 

Sibly 

0:03:00 

Job  Swinerton 

0:04:06 

12:01:09 

James  Smith 

0:02:00 

To  pay  the  Tressurer 

Samuell  Sibly 

0:01:09 

10:13:03 

John  Sheppard 

0:02  :00 

To  pay  the  1 

Richard  Tree 

0:01:09 

Seleckt  Men  forj- 

1:08:06 

John  Tarboll 

0:02:06 

the  Towns  Use  j 

Jonathan  Wallcott  0:03:06 

Abraham  Wallcott  0 :02  :00 

12:01:09 

[348]  To  y*  Constables  &  Select  Men  of  Salem 
Essex  By  Vertue  of  an  order  of  the  Last  quarter  Ses- 
O  seale  sions  Held  att  Salem  for  this  County  of  Essex 

December  14“‘  1687 

You  are  Required  in  his  Majesties  !Yame  to  Assess  y' 
Seaverale  Inhabitants  of  your  Town  to  y'  Value  of  halfe 
y'  Last  Cuntry  Rate  payed  by  your  Sayd  Town  payable 
In  Mony  or  Grayn  at  y*  prisses  Sett  by  the  Governor  & 
Councill  y'  Last  yeare  and  deliver  the  Sd  Assesments  un¬ 
to  the  Constables  of  your  place  who  are  a  Like  required  to 
Collect  y'  Same  So  as  to  pay  itt  in  unto  Cap*  John  Hig- 
ginson  at  Salem  or  Elcewhere  he  Shall  appoynt  at  or  be¬ 
fore  the  Last  day  of  March  Xext  Ensuing  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  Refuse  or  Xeglect  to  jiay  y'  Sum  which 
in  S’*  Assesm*’  they  are  Rated  you  are  to  Leavy  itt  by 
distress,  Itt  being  for  the  payment  of  the  Countys  debts 
and  defraying  S'*  Counteys  Charges  hereof  you  are  not  to 
fayle  Dated  In  Salem  fFebruary  the  I**"  1687 /8 
Anno  Regui  Regis  Jacobi  Secundi  quarto 
Pr  Curiaue  Stephen  Sewall 

Vera  Copio  of  a  Warrent  for  Raysing  y*  County  Rate  Viz* : 

[349]  Salem  6*"  May  Anno  1689 
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It  being  Judged  expedient  by  y'  Councill  for  y'  Safety 
of  the  people  and  Conseruation  of  the  peace  as  is  Signified 
under  y'  Hand  of  Issack  Adington  ||Esq||  Clearke  bearing 
date  may  y*  2“  1689  directed  to  y'  Cap“  &  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Salem  (viz)  that  y'  several  Towns  of  this 
Collany  dos  respectively  meete  k  Chuse  one  or  more  able 
&  descreete  person  not  exceiding  two  for  one  Towne  To 
Convene  at  Boston  on  Thursday  the  9'"  Instant  at  Two  of 
y*  Clock  after  noone  fully  impowred  then  &  There  to 
Consult  advice,  Joyne  &  give  the  assistance  w*”  y'  Coun¬ 
cill  now  sitting,  we  y*  Captaines  &  select  men  of  Salem 
doe  therefore  signifie  unto  y*  Constables  of  The  Town  of 
Salem  that  they  doe  accordingly  give  notice  to  y'  free¬ 
holders  In  y'  Eespective  Wards  that  they  meete  Together 
on  tuesday  day  next  y'  7*“  Instant  at  one  of  y*  Clock  after 
noone  at  y'  Vsuall  place  of  Meeting  For  y'  end  aforesaid 
To  m'  Edward  Bush  Constable 


names  of  Votes  putt  in  ^  Cap*  Wallcott 

Cap*  Wallcott 

Tho :  Puttnam 

L*  Ingarsoll 

Ben  tfuller  ^fason 

Joseph  Holton  Sen'' 

Sam  Braybrooke 

Jo*  Holton  Jun' 

Peter  Cloyce 

Henry  Holton 

Sam  Abby 

John  Holton 

John  fflint 

Beni  Hollton 

Zara  Goodale 

Jo’  Hutchinson  Jun*' 

Jn°  Shepperd 

Bray  Wilkins 

Sam  Siblv 

Henry  Wilkins 

Daniell  Elliott 

John  Willard 

John  Buckstone 

Tho  Bayly 

John  Tarboll 

James  Smith 

Jon*  Puttnam 

Allex  Osgood 

James  Puttnam 

John  Darland 

Dan’  Rea 

Ensigne  fflint 

[350]  M''  Deliverance  Parkman  Constable  his  Ward 

John  Attwater  00:01:00 

Brought  Over  03:18:94 

John  Allen  00 :01 :00 

Robert  Kitching  00 :03 :05 

W”  Brown  Sen''  Esq'  Esta 

Daniell  King  Jun' 

01:07:00  00:01:04 


(To  he  continued) 
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Randall,  164,  165. 

Sumter, - ,  152. 

Thomas,  151, 

Swanton,  - ,  336. 

Com.  - ,  336. 

Swasey,  Swasj’, 

Jos[eph],  373, 
379,  385. 

Swettland,  W[il- 
lia]m,  385. 
Swinerton,  Job,  369, 

389. 

John,  381. 

Svmonds.  .Tames,  367, 
376,  387. 

Sam[ue]ll,  178, 
179. 

Taplev,  Taply,  Gil¬ 
bert,  373,  375. 
Harriet  S.,  221. 
iTohn,  373,  379. 
Tappan,  John.  273. 
Tarboll.  Tarbol. 
John,  369,  389, 

390. 

Tawly,  John,  384, 
Taylor,  C.  M.,  24. 
Teel,  Edwin  L.,  120. 
M.  C.  &  Son,  120, 
136. 

Michael  C.,  120. 
Temple,  J.  C.,  47, 

Thackerav, - ,  241, 

305. 

Thayer,  - ,  225, 

^Vdaline  B.,  140, 

C.  T.,  230. 
Christopher  T., 
225  229. 

Cotton,  140. 
Thaxter,  Elizabeth 
D.,  17. 

.Tohn,  17. 

Thomas,  - ,  111, 

138 

Mr.  - ,  104,  105. 

.\rmstrong  R..  138. 
Fidelity  G.,  138. 


Thomas,  Isaiah,  104, 
111,  126,  138. 
Mary,  138. 

Mary  D.,  138. 

Mary  T.  F.,  138. 
Moses,  138. 

Rebecca  A.,  138. 
William,  138. 
Thompson,  Tomson, 
- ,  353. 

Capt.  - ,  339, 

340. 

Benjamin,  3. 

Daniel.  140. 

Sarah  A.,  140. 
Thomas,  107. 

Thoreau,  - ,  200. 

Thorndike, - ,  222, 

226. 

Israel,  222. 
William,  233,  234. 

Thorne,  - ,  381. 

Joraell,  384. 
Thrasher,  Tresher, 
Henry,  376,  387. 
Thurston.  Daniel,  14, 
Mar3-,  139. 

Tilden,  - ,  122.. 

Samuel  J.,  122. 
Tilton,  Warren,  234. 

Tinges,  - ,  105, 

106. 

Mr.  - ,  106. 

Henrv  W.,  105,  106. 
Til.v  see  Tyle.v. 

Todd, - ,  4,  15. 

Rev.  - ,  15. 

Elizabeth.  4. 

Luc^-.  10,  15. 
Rachael,  3. 
Tompkins.  John,  367, 
376,  387. 

Torre.v,  Dr. - ,  197. 

Augustus,  225. 

E.  E.,  243. 

H.  A.  P.,  236. 
Joseph,  195. 

Toser  see  Tozer. 
Towne,  Mr. - ,  128, 

129,  132. 

Charles  A.,  129. 
Charles  W.,  128, 

130. 

Townley,  Lord  - , 

54. ‘ 
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Tozer,  Toser,  Tows-  'N 
ser,  Hiram,  119. 

Leonard,  373,  379.  ^ 

Tracy,  - ,  103.  ^ 

Train,  S.,  273.  ^ 

Trask,  Traske,  - , 

167,  168,  277. 

Eliza,  274. 

Eliza  J.,  277. 

Eliza  S.,  275. 

Israel,  275. 

John,  367,  376,  387.  '' 

Joseph,  194. 

Mehitable,  194. 

Sarah,  275. 

Thomas,  277. 

AVilliam,  171,  367, 
376,  387. 

William  E.,  275. 

Treadwell.  John,  321. 

Tree,  Richard,  369, 
389. 

Tresher  see  Thrash¬ 
er. 

Trollope,  - ,  241. 

True,  Joseph,  276. 

Tuck,  - ,  235,  237, 

239,  241,  248,  249, 
251,  253. 

Mr.  - ,  236,  237, 

242,  243. 

Joseph  D.,  235. 

Tucker,  Mr. - ,108. 

Benjamin,  108. 

Geo'[rj»el.  173. 

Lydia,  178. 

Sarah, 178. 

Tuckerman,  F.,  47. 

Turfey,  Mr. - ,  251. 

Turner,  .Tohn.  311. 

Twiss,  Twist.  - , 

184. 

Peter,  171,  184,  367, 
376,  387. 

Two  Faces,  204. 

Tyler,  Nathan,  206. 

Tyley.  Tily,  Tyly, 
TTiofmasI,  367, 
376,  387. 

W[illialm,  386. 

TJpham.  Charles,  43. 

Upton,  .John,  176, 
192,  194,  198. 

Usher,  John,  377. 


’an  Buren,  Pres.  \’ 

- ,  203. 

’ance,  John,  5. 

'^ely,  Thomas,  384. 

’ery,  Veary,  Vearj-s, 
Verry,  John,  382, 
387. 

Sam[uel],  367,  376, 
382. 

Tho[masl,  367, 
376,  387. 

Vessels ; 

Agnes  (ship),  49. 
Allceed  (ship), 
336. 

Alligator  (ship), 
16. 

Antelope,  94. 

Ariel,  73. 

Atlantic  (steam¬ 
er),  75. 

Baltic  (ship),  151- 
153. 

Baltimore  (frig¬ 
ate).  336. 

Bear  (U.  S.  Reve¬ 
nue  Cutter),  328. 
Bedford  (ship), 

336. 

Bengal  Merchant, 
160. 

Candace,  73,  82,  92, 
95. 

Captain  (ship), 

336. 

Centureon  (ship), 
336. 

Charles,  153. 
Cincinnati,  82,  84, 
92. 

Citv  of  Pueblo 
(U.  S.  Army 
Transport),  283. 
Cohota.  53. 
Columbus.  56.  88. 
Cormorant  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Corres  Lost  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Corsair.  52,  88.  93. 
Devenshier  (ship), 
336. 

Diane  (frigate), 
336. 

Dinner  (frigate), 
336. 


'essels : 

Douglas,  54,  57. 
Dragon,  73. 

Dubling  (ship), 
336. 

Eaco  (frigate), 
336. 

Echo,  139. 

El  Sultanee  (man- 
of-war),  204,  205. 
Eliza  (ship),  19. 
Enterprise  (brig), 
277. 

Euras  (frigate), 
336. 

Fair  America 
(ship),  339,  340. 
Falkener  (ship), 
336. 

Falmouth  (frig¬ 
ate),  160. 

Foy  (frigate).  336. 
Franklin  (ship), 
311. 

Glide  (brig),  57. 
Grace,  56. 

Grace  Darling 
(sailboat),  56. 
Grafton,  64. 

Grand  Ttirk.  151. 
Grevhound  (brig), 
19-22. 

Helen  Augusta 
(ship),  50. 

Hine  (frigate), 
336. 

Horatio,  73,  76.  77. 
Houqua,  96,  97. 
Howqua,  94. 

Hunter  (frigate), 
336. 

lanthe,  48. 

J.  Q.  Adams.  67. 
.Toshua  Bates.  96. 
Junius  Brutus 
(U.  S.  S.).  277. 
Kingston  (ship), 
336. 

La  Cleopatre 

(frigate),  77. 

La  Gloire  (frig¬ 
ate),  65. 

Lezard  (frigate), 
336. 

Lizard  (frigate), 
336. 
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Vessels : 

Lizzie  H.,  303. 

Logan  (U.  S.  Army 
Transport),  313. 

Lowestaff  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Many  Smooks 
(frigate),  337. 

Midway  (ship), 
336. 

Mirage,  67,  73. 

Morry  (sloop), 
341. 

Murry  (sch.),  341. 

Natchez,  94. 

Navigator,  57,  58. 

Nemesis  (steam¬ 
er),  50. 

Neptune  (ship), 
336. 

Northumber- 

l[an]d  (ship), 
336. 

Northumborland 
(H.  M.  S.),  340. 

Oengents  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Orford  (ship),  336. 

P.  Amelia  (ship), 
336. 

P.  Fredrick  (ship), 
336. 

P.  Orengue  (ship), 
336. 

Paul  Jones,  67,  73, 
80.  82,  84,  85, 

89,  90,  93,  94. 

Pauline.  65. 

Peacock,  203. 

Peacock  (U.  S.  S.), 
203,  204. 

Pembroke,  (H.  M. 
S.),  337,  346. 

Pembroke  (ship), 
336. 

Pensants  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Pensants  (H.  M. 
S.).  337. 

Petrel.  49. 

Pilgrim.  221. 

Pilliacan  (frig¬ 
ate).  336. 

Pluto,  88. 

Polly  (bgtne),  9. 


Vessels : 

Porcupine  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Prince  Oreng 
(ship),  336. 

Race  horse  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Raven,  97. 

Raven  (sailboat), 
53,  56,  57,  70. 

Richmend  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Rochester  (ship), 
336. 

Rodney  ( cutter  ) , 

336. 

Roy  William 

(ship),  336. 

Ruth  (sch.),  151. 

Samaria  (ship), 
310. 

Samuel  Russell,  98. 

Scorpine  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Scrbrough  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Sea  Horse  (cut¬ 
ter).  336. 

Sea  Horse  (frig¬ 
ate).  336. 

Sea  Witch,  93,  94. 

Semiramis 
S.),  160. 

Senaca 
port ) , 

Sheridan 
Army 
port),  287. 

Shrewsbury 
(ship),  336. 

Somerset  (ship), 
336. 

Southerland 

(H.  M.  S.),  338. 

Southerland 
(ship),  336. 

Squrrel  ( frigate  ) , 
336. 

Starling  Castel 
(ship),  336. 

Strombalk  (frig- 


Vessels : 

Swallow  (sch.), 
337,  338. 

T.  Perkins,  70. 

Terrible  (ship), 
336. 

Thomas  Perkins, 
70. 

Trente  (frigate), 
336. 

Trident  (ship), 
336. 

Vancouver,  65-71, 
73,  82. 

Van  guard  (ship), 
336. 

Victoria  (steam¬ 
er),  329. 

Victorieuse  (cor¬ 
vette),  65. 

Vincennes.  56,  88. 

Visciveses  (frig¬ 
ate),  336. 

Vulture,  89. 

Vulture  (steam¬ 
er),  55. 

Zealandia  (U.  S. 
Army  Trans¬ 
port),  283. 

Zephye  (frigate), 
336. 

- ,  332. 

Gen.  - ,  332. 

Francisco,  331. 

Vincent,  - ,  147. 

Vicars,  Thomas  A., 
296. 

Voden,  .John,  384. 

Von  Bruggen,  - , 

308. 

Cornelia,  308. 

Wadsworth.  B.,  274. 

Wajhayn,  - ,  204. 

Walcot  see  Woolcutt. 

Waldo,  AValdos. - , 

31,  32. 

Miss  - ,  274. 

Daniel.  274. 

Walker,  .To[hln,  373, 
380. 


ate).  336. 
Sultanee(  sloop  of 
war),  203. 
Summer  (U.  S. 
Tranpsort),  289. 


Samuel,  273.  274. 
Wallcott  see  Wool¬ 
cutt. 

Wallis.  — .  336. 

Dennison,  168,  174. 


(H.  M.  Villa. 

(trans- 
316. 

(U.  S. 

Trans- 
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Ward, - ,  266. 

John,  383. 

Eichard,  187. 

Warren,  Warrin, 
- ,  164. 

Mrs.  - ,  164. 

John,  382. 

Mrs.  Samuel,  164. 

Warriner,  Mrs.  - , 

274. 

Washington,  - ,  3. 

George,  139,  193. 

Waterman,  Capt. 
- ,  73,  94. 

Waters,  - ,  205, 

229,  234,  235,  352, 
359,  362. 

Abel,  175. 

Ezekiell,  373,  379. 

F.,  365. 

Jo[h]n,  367,  376, 
386,  387. 

Eichard  P.,  205, 

229,  235. 

Watkins,  Capt.  - , 

94. 

Jennie,  92. 

Tho[mas],  373. 

Watson,  Dr. - ,  48, 

49,  65,  93,  95,  97. 

Mrs.  - ,  49,  69, 

71,  80,  96,  99. 

Watts,  - ,  353. 

Henery,  224. 

Jer[emiah],  369, 
389. 

Way,  A[a]ron,  370, 
389. 

W[illia]m,370,389. 

Weare,  Joseph,  347. 

Webb,  Weebb, 

Daniell,  373. 

Hannah,  80. 

John,  376,  380. 

Jotham,  167. 

Martha,  68. 

Webster,  - ,  7,  10, 

250,  272. 

Mr.  - ,  272. 

Daniel,  272,  273. 

Jonathan,  7. 

Thomas,  14. 

Weebb  see  Webb. 

Weed,  Mrs.  C.  F.,  16. 

Weld,  Mr. - ,  137. 


Weld,  Philip  S.,  137. 

Wells,  - ,  47, 

Wentworth,  - , 

255. 

Got.  - ,  255. 

West,  HenrT’,  385. 

Westgate,  Adam,  382. 

John,  382. 

Thomas,  382. 

Wetmore,  Mr.  - , 

53,  83,  85,  94,  96. 

Wetmore  &  Co.,  91. 

Wejland,  Eev.  - , 

273. 

Wheeler, - ,  146. 

G.  A.,  37. 

Wheelock,  - ,  336. 

Whipple  &  Fellows, 
276. 

White,  - ,  7. 

Mrs.  - ,  17. 

Hatfield,  177. 

John,  11. 

Mrs.  John,  16. 

Jos[eph],  384. 

Samuel,  7,  191. 

Zachariah,  373, 
380. 

Whiteford,  John,  380. 

Whitehill,  Walter  M., 
200,  203. 

IVhitfield,  - ,  13. 

George,  13. 

Whitford,  Jo[h]n, 
373. 

Walter,  380. 

Watt,  373. 

Whithmore,  Joseph, 
182. 

Whiting,  William, 
245. 

Whitinton,  Edw- 

[ard],  370. 

^Vhitney.  Elisha,  222. 

Paul,  273. 

Mliiton,  John,  274. 

Whittaker,  Isaack, 
383. 

Whittemore,  Mary, 
139. 

Whittier,  - ,  24, 

25. 

John  G.,  24,  119, 

130. 

Whittredge,  Thomas. 
223. 


Whittridge,  Liver¬ 
more,  230. 

Wight,  John  B.,  228. 
Wilber,  J.  B.,  255. 
Wilcock,  Hugh,  382. 
Wilkins,  Willkins, 
Benj[amin],  370, 

389. 

Bray,  369,  389,  390. 
Henry,  370,  389, 

390. 

Ja[mes],  373,  380. 
Sam[uel],  370,  389. 
Tho[mas],  370, 
389. 

Wilkinson,  John,  382. 
Willard,  Willerd, 

- ,  221,  252. 

Dr.  - ,  180. 

John,  390. 

Joseph,  221. 

Simon,  382. 

William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  152. 
Williams,  William, 

- ,  153. 

Fred  H.,  245. 
Isa[ac],  382,  385. 
John,  382. 

S.  P.,  274. 

Samuel,  382. 
Williamson,  J.,  47. 
Willis,  Ebenieze]r, 
170. 

Willkins  see  Wilkins. 
Willoughby.  Xehe- 
miah,  384. 
Willson.  Isaac,  192. 

Robert,  385. 
Winchester,  J.  B., 
196,  198. 

.Jacob  B.,  193,  195. 
Wisner,  B.  B.,  273. 

Withington,  - , 

121,  126. 

Mr.  - ,  121,  129, 

131,  132. 

Arthur,  121. 
Caroline  N.,  140. 
David  L.,  132. 
Elizabeth  L.,  140. 
Leonard,  121,  129, 

132,  140. 
Lothrop,  121. 

X.  N.,  130. 
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Withington,  Nathan 
N.,  121,  129,  130, 
132,  140. 

Wolfe,  - ,  18. 

Wolland,  Edward, 
381. 

Wong,  - ,  90. 

Wood,  Gen. - ,  316. 

Amos,  140. 

Ebenezer,  14. 

George,  128. 

Leonard,  316. 

Rebecca  O.,  140. 

Woodall,  Woodale, 
Mathew,  384. 

Sambell,  385. 

Woodbury,  Wood- 

berry,  - ,  221, 

224,  225,  234,  236, 


242,  247,  249-251, 
253. 

Prof.  - ,  225, 

235,  242,  247,  253. 

Driver,  251. 

George  E.,  220,  235, 
247. 

Isaack,  373,  379. 

T.  B.,  232. 

Woodman,  Samuel, 
14. 

Woodrow,  Benja- 
[min],  383. 

Woods,  L.,  272,  273. 

Leonard,  273. 

Woolcutt,  Walcot, 
Wallcott,  Capt. 
- ,  390. 

Abraham,  369,  389. 


Woolcutt,  Walcot, 
Wallcott,  Jona¬ 
than,  369,  389. 
Josiah,  385. 

Worcester, - ,  250. 

Wray,  R.  A.,  38. 

Wright, - ,  116. 

Col. - ,  277. 

Mr.  - ,  115-117. 

Nathaniel  H.,  115. 
Wyman,  Solomon, 
172. 

Zeb[adia]h,  311. 

Yates,  Miss  - , 

163. 

Young, - ,  222,  353. 

Brigham,  331. 
Jeremiah,  117,  140. 
Joshua,  222. 

Mary  S.,  117. 


